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cultivation of hops was at one time attended 
to in some places; but is abandoned on ac- 
count of the low price. Large amounts of 
rye have heretofore been used for distillation; 


7° THE severe indisposition of the Editor 
gill, it is hoped, be a sufficient apology for), 
the non-appearance of several communications || 
designed for the last and present number of 


the Cabinet. They will be attended to in but this is now pursued to a small extent. 
_ Indian corn, the great grain crop of New 


England, with the exception of the two cold 
second Report of the Agriculture of Mas= years, 1836 and 1837, has been always raised 

sachusetts. In the favorable locations in Berkshire with 
In our last number we acknowledged the advantage. In some towns, however, the 


5 high prices obtained for wool induced the 
receipt of this interesting and important docu- |) 


‘farmers to abandon entirely the growing of 
ment—and we now hasten to lay before our oe 


aders copious extracts, which will, no doubt (grain for bread, and devote their farms to the 
ers . ’ ’ ’ 


ford interest and profit to every intelligent eee 
afford in nd ne 

- f , larg ‘e bee ] 
farmer who will carefully peruse them. It | Of'corn, large crops have been frequently 


' ; : ‘raised. In one of the hill towns, more than 
was our intention to have accompanied the}, 
. |jone hundred and ten bushels have been more 
extracts with observations of our own, but in- 


Tis atemeuted’ the. wesuaratinn of ‘than once obtained. In these cases a favor- 
ispos! 
ai aa aie lable situation was selected on the southern 


The Rev. Hewny Conman, a gentleman of ||@¢°!'vty of a hill, and the best cultivation 
science, cultivated sila aisles and with- | was employed, the ground having been highly 


| Swinmeend en! 
al a good practical farmer, is the author of the dressed with the spent ashes of a potash estab- 


lishment. 
Report. It was made in conformity with an}! 


, ROTATION OF CROPS, 
Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, by | 
whom Mr. Colman was some time since ap- | The usual rotation of crops is corn or pota- 
pointed Commissioner for the Agricultural toes, in most cases manured ; then oats; third 
Survey of the State. This second Report ‘crop, wheat or some other grain, with which 


embraces a survey of the county of Berx- Sg land is aid down to grass, The land 
men. ‘then commonly remains in grass for two or 
CROPS. three years, and the same process is repeated, 
|There are cases in which the same crop is 
The crops in Berkshire are those cultivated | pursued, on the same land, two or three years 
mother parts of the state; and consist of the|| i, succession, and without diminution of the 
usual pea herds - red top, and clo- ‘crop. These are cases of extraordinary fer- 
ver. Of grains, Indian corn, wheat, barley, ‘tility or abundant manuring; but it is not a 
Me * et i Se Snssgona iia | Practice greatly prevalent; nor to be gene- 
rrots, ru % ARS |! rally commended. 
and common white turnep. In addition to . 
these, buckwheat is raised to a considerable seine Pomel eine amas 
extent, some small amount of flax, and com-||_ I have been anxious to obtain true returns 
paratively large amounts of teasels. The||of the actual expenses and profits of crops in 
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fi regalsr rotation; and | shall subjoin min- 
utes of these expenses, furnished by experi- 
enced and judicious farmers in different parts 
of the county. 

In the estimates which have been made of 
the expenses of cultivating any crops, it will 
be understood, that a man’s labor has always 
been estimated at one dollar per day; and the 
same for a yoke of oxen, and half a dollar for 
a horse. In many parts of the country this, 
undoubtedly, is an over-estimate of the price 
of iabor; but it seemed necessary to fix some 
price as a uniform standard throughout the 
state ; and in the cost of labor involved in the 
production of any crop, one dollar is to be con- 
sidered as the representative of a day’s work. 


vary in different parts of the state. The} 
estimated price includes both labor and board. 


Expenses of cultivating an acre of corn in| 
Sheffield, Mass. 


Piel 6 onhs 6046 0h snes agen es end céetenendad $1 50 
Manuring, 15 loads, at 50 cents, half the manure 
to be charged to the corn, ‘ ‘ 3 = 
Getting out manure, $2; planting, e192 25 : seed, 25, 35 
Hoeing twice, $2; gathering and asking: $2,....4 an 
Interest on land, at $50 per acre,........+- sense 
$15 75 
Product. 
Corn.-stalks for fodder, — to } ton of 
hay, -++e+-B5 00 
Forty. five ‘bushels of corn, ‘at 75 cts., tees 33 7 
—— $38 75 
Profit ON the COTM... .cccccscccccccceces $23 00! 


Estimated ee o an acre of Potatoes.) 


Ploughing.,.. ; — 50 
Manuring as 5 pe r corn, $37 : hoeing, $4 00,. ovved 75 
Digging the crop, $12; iaeehena on land, $3... "45 00} 
Booed, 15 bushela,. oo osc vccecscccccccccesccccccseces 3 75 





Product, if pana -opt psedasnnewene dae $75 00 
4K 0: cc edecdcesoedecs 100 00 
hienets 300 bushels,—Profit,.......-++.+005. $417 00 


Estimated expenses of an acre of Ruta Baga. 


Ploughing and preparing ground, planting on 
ridges, eight days,........-6-c eee ce ween en eenes 
Twenty loads of manure, half charged to this 


STOP co va ccccbesccccccccccvcsacesctecsceoceceses 5 
Seed, 81; sowing with machine. BD Giese toccconct 1 50 
Fifteen days’ hoeing, $15; 12 days’ harvesting, 

ee ebibh pat atnn sae b6u0 bbeeun ed seeeensseeean 7 00 
oor OP Bae, BE ioe os ccc dins cc teste ve cvecdeoud 3 00 
$44 50 

Product of above, 800 bushels, at 12}........... 100 00 


PON nk. o dhiccd cbabbesedes be ed adecsvesuall $55 50 
Cost 5} cts. per bushel. 


I shall now proceed to give in detail an ac-|| 


count of a wheat crop in Lenox, in 1837, by 
a farmer, whose uniform success in raising 
wheat is ample proof of hisagricultura! skill. 

The extent of land sown was 2 acres 60} 


rods; the whole crop was 89 bs. 26 qts. On 


one of the two acres the crop amounted to 


40 bs. 20 qts. The mode of cultivation pur- 
sued by this farmer is somewhat peculiar. 












(lr “ Jand on which this crop was 
‘was the preceding year in corn; and the com 
crop planted on an inverted and the cn 
Some of this field was manured jp the } ' 
and on some of it the manure was 
the rate of twenty common cart-loads +, , 
acre. There was not a remarkable diffe 
between the appearance of that part o° »,. 
corn crop manured in the hill, or tha: ,. 
which the manure was spread, 
stance, to which the attention of farm 
particularly invited, is that in cultivatin 
corn, in hoeing and harrowing, particular cate 


from the bottom. I shall now quote from - 


‘account given by this intelligent cultivator. 
The prices of labor and the prices of board || 


‘spread over that part of the field not m anuted, 


slacked lime, care being taken to have 1: 


was taken to cover the wheat sown before it 
became dry. After sowing, the ground was 


‘warmed and dried, previously to working 
them. 
‘inches, a good dressing of plaster was giveo.” 


3 days, man and team, harrowing the wheat... 


j 
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was taken not to turn up or break the so, 


“About the 15th of April, the corn hills 
were split with the common harrow; and 
ploughed once with great care. A thin cvs: 
of barn manure was spread. The manure 
was principally fresh horse manure, Aso 
sowing and dragging, leeched ashes wor. 


Six bnshels of clean seed were sown, after 
®| having been prepared by soaking in brine 
from 24 to 48 hours, and rolled in finely 


much as possible adhere tothe kernel. (Care 
‘dragged (harrowed) every day for five or six 
days, alternately crossing the field in opposite 
‘directions. Dry light soils are greatly bene. 
fited by working them while the dew is on. 


Heavy soils, however, should be thoroughly 


When the blade was up two or three 


Entire expenses of cultivation. 


i day with one puir of horses, splitting hills,....$2 


dragging,.....-«+.- 1 
2 days’ ploughing, at $2,......6.ceeeceenceencees 


6 hs. seed wheat, at G3,.......cccecevseceeeeces 


Preparing seed, 50 cts.; 1 peck salt, 25 cts...... 
2 bs. lime, 68 cts.; labor in sowing, $1,....-----. 


2 men, 3 days, to cart and spread manure, team 
ae OUOG, 6 iv siid hes 0d0n sc cde 6b bb J b4 odeogecness 9 


24 loads of manure, at 50 C18... 6.66. cece cece eens 


350 Ibs. plaster, at 813 per ton,.... +. eeeeeeeerens 2 vi 
Sowing plaster, } of a day,.......--eeceeeeecees : 
2 hands, 3 days’ reaping, $6; board of hands, $! 50.7 5 
3 days’ work binding, $3: board, 75 cts., 37 
Carting, 2 hands 1} day, and team, $3 75; ‘board, 


The soil is, what is here called, a dark 
loam, strongly silicious. The substratum is 
mica slate. 

One of the best farmers in Pittsfield, and 
in the state, puts down the expense of culti- 
vating an acre of wheat at $9; of oats at &; 
of rye at $7; of potatoes at $28; of ruta baga 
at $25. The items of expense are not given. 

I subjoin from another enterprising cult 
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rator, whose whole management in respect || spread and harrowed until it was thoroughly 
., eyitivation and stock ts entitled to high | incorporated with the soil; it was then with 
commendation, an exact accot- t of a crop of |/a plough thrown into ridges 24 inches apart. 
~ota baga and flat turneps in 1537. |, [t was then sowed on the 24th of June, which 
‘ The charges for preparing, cultivating, 1} was ten days after the proper season for sow- 
esthering, and the product of 4 acres ruta|/ing; when well out of the ground, they were 
bava and English turneps, are as follows: plastered at the rate of one bushel to the acre; 


ithey were then ploug : < 
,pril 21 and 22—2 days man and horse.team > r en ploughed and hoed twice. In 





3520 bs. 


This farmer is in the practice of occasion- 
less than 2 cts. per bs. 


ally planting potatoes among his corn. In 


EU NET is 86v000~sasessubiesanssnee $1 : cultivating them great care should be taken 
Juse 5 and 6—2 days man and horse-team, sec- to have them stand 24 inches apart between 
- giud3 teams and i hands, 3days each,” ||the rows; and the plants 6 or S inches from 
making 9 days drawing on 64 loads ma- each other in the rows. 
nure, $1 50,.....-.. sett e eee searee ee cenes 13 50 From Lanesboro’ the subjoined return was 
“ 10—2 nen spreading manure, $1,....... 2 00 btai ° ° : 
‘ “ J] day man and horse-team har- }o tained from a farmer whose whole estab- 
FOWING, «seer rere ress ence pasesecceees 2 00) lishment is a model of neat and exact hus- 
“ o ; 1 s a “seer 5 Ze . . 
: x. Saco ie 1 o,||bandry; in neatness and carefulness perhaps 
1} Ibs. seed, at the price I sold no where surpassed, 
ped, Bl. ccc rccccccccccccugecgeccccccceses 1 50 : 
seed, $ ——— || Ploughing $2, seed 4 bs. 50 cents,................92 38 
$2) 50 || Manure, 20 cart-loads, } of the cord to a load, 
July 5and 6—® days’ labor hoeing and 50 cents, half to be charged to the corn,.........5 00 
* ‘Chimmimg, Oy. 00s cccsccccccccccess $2 00 Getting Out manere GB... cc ccccccscccccccecececed 
« J2 and 13—8 days’ labor hoeing and Planting 3 feet square, $1 50; hoeing 3 times 
thinning, $1, Oa ete eR en ee 8 00 _ 3 DO rece cc cece nec eeccceceteeceecceesees eee Dd OD 
——— $16 00 || Cutting up and gathering $2; husking $2,........ 4 00 
Oct. 16 to 18—18 days’ labor charged for err eee 
gathering, and 3 teams each 3 _ 
days, drawing, at 75 cents,.......- 820 25 $25 90 
Cr. Deduct for tops, $2 per acre,.......... 8 00 apn Product. 
—— $12 25 
——— || Corn fodder equal to 1 ton of hay,........$9 00 
S57 75 || WO bs. corn... eee e cece ce ee cece cee ee ee OO OO 
The quantity gathered from 1st and 2d Pumpkins, 2 loads,.........-.seeeeeeeee es 2 OO 
QCTES,. ++ 00s Ga eceevcecccesevesssees 1600 bs —— 6] 0 
3d acre.....10°0 “ eooenmann 
4th “ ....900 “ OR, . 0 cb cu teiilieeidVastsestatabane. 235 10 
‘ the interest on Jand were charged at lan: : => 3 
M940 per a persists slit this case he plants his corn 3 feet 6 inches 
And the manure at its value, (a compost ; apart in the rows, and a hill of potatoes be- 
ee ere mens io a tween the hills of corn. In this way he fre- 


$79 325|| quently obtains 150 bs. potatoes upon an acre, 

The turneps would cost not far from 2} cts. per bs.,|/ and considers the crop of corn not much les- 
= isened on account of the potatoes. The in- 

potatoes. e in 

He adds, “ from my own observation much || jury to the corn is in this case rather a mat- 
depends on having the land for the turnep|/ter of judgment than of exact experiment; 
crop, as also all root crops, potatoes excepted, ||and therefore this conclusion is in my mind 
mellow; they ought to be hoed at least three || to be somewhat distrusted. Corn and pota- 
times, and oftener if the crop will admit of it. || toes planted in alternate rows, or one row of 
My crop of 1836, was hoed three times in the!|corn and two of potatoes, have succeeded 
month of July, the ground was kept light un- | we 1; and from two acres of corn and pota- 
til the tops covered it.” |toes planted thus alternately, there is little 
I annex to this the statement of a crop of ||doubt that more corn and more potatoes may 
Ruta Baga in Great Barrington, from another || be obtained than from two acres, where the 
farmer, whose agriculture shows his industry ||corn and the potatoes are planted separately. 
and skill. 'In cases of alternate planting, the corn has a 
The amount of land was 1 acre and 20'| great advantage in its exposure to the sun 
rods. The amount of product, well cleaned ||and air. In the case above mentioned the 
roots, was 46,495 Ibs, | potatoes occasioned a very smail diminution 
The land on which they were raised was || of the number of hills of corn on the land.— 
green-sward, and ploughed the last days in|} Here the potatoes, which require, particu- 
April, 1837. It had had no manure for three || larly, cooiness and moisture, obtained an ad- 
years preceding; it then received a thorough || vantage in being protected to a degree, from 
harrowing ; it remained until the first of June;||the drought, by the leaves of the corn. In 
then harrowed it again smooth; and drew on/|\all these cases, however, of mixed crops, and 
thirty loads short barn manure; principally lof multiplying plants upon the land, two 
the manure of sheep, which is deemed pre | things are to be remembered; the first, that 
ferable to any other for this root; this was they are always of more difficult cultivation ; 
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correspond with the amount of vegetation 
grown upon it; and a great crop can be ex- 
-cted only from a soil abundantly enriched. 
he art of producing fire and warmth with- 
out fuel, or of sustaining either vegetable or 
animal life without nutriment, is not yet at- 


tained. 
FLAX. 


I recollect meeting with a few patches of 
flax. The crop on an excellent farm in Shef- 
field gives usually about 400 Ibs. of flax, and 
12 to 14 bs. of seed; and it may be cultivated 
on the same land once in four or five years. 
Under such circumstances, it is deemed a pro- 
fitable crop. Farmers have yet to learn the 
great value of flax-seed, made into jelly, in 
fattening cattle. No substance of the same 
bulk and expense within my knowledge, is 
eo fattening for neat cattle and sheep. 

DAIRY HUSBANDRY. 

I proceed to speak now of another of the 
great interests of the agriculture of Berk- 
shire,—the Dairy. 

The dairy business has always been a great 
business. For a time it gave way to the rais- 


ing of fine wool, when the prices of that sta-||§ 


ple were high. Since the abatement of the 
demand for wool, with that caprice for which 
mankind always have been, and there is rea- 
son to think always will be remarkable, many 
farmers have sacrificed their flocks; and are 
now giving their exclusive attention to the 
dairy husbandry. These changes, in matters 
s0 important as the dairy or the sheep hus- 
bandry, involving, as they do, a considerable 
investment of capital, and many expensive 
fixtures, cannot be suddenly or frequently 
made without risk of serious loss and disad- 
vantage. 

The county of Berkshire is admirably adapt- 
ed to the dairy husbandry. 
where abundant. The soil is suited to the 
cultivation of esculent vegetables in the high- 
est perfection. Several increasing manufac- 
turing villages, with their swarming popula- 
tion, require supplies from the farms in the 
vicinity. Besides this, the great mart of the 
country, the city of New York, is easily ac- 
cessible. Most of the farmers in Berkshire 


can reach Hudson with their produce, by a) 


journey of four to eight hours, and put on 
board the boats at four o'clock, p. m., it is in 
New York by an early hour the next morn- 


ing. The farmer usually allows two cents) 
a pound commission for the freight and sale) 
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a potato crop is kept clean with much more | equally reasonable. He does not ret 
difficulty than a corn crop, and the corn crop||the river empty; but carries home 
with potatoes intermixed with it, is kept clean || plaster, or of articles of necessity fo 
with much more difficulty than when culti-|/ ily. 
vated alone. The second thing to be remem- 
bered is, that the preparation of the land must!|the whole country. The rail-road, 9! 






Grass is every-) 
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Urn from 
& load of 


' r his lam. 
The great roads to the river, after 1), 


hills are surmounted, are among the best jy 
open from Hudson to West Stockbridge. «7 
afford to many of the farmers all the facilis. 
they can desire for reaching the Huds b 
river. 

PRODUCE AND EXPENSES, 


1. Egremont.—-I will, in this place, stat, 
as an example, the operation of a farmer wh, 
resided about twenty-five miles from Hudson 
The great object of his attention was th. 
making of butter, which was sold every week 
in the New York market. 

From 18 cows he sold 2,400 Ibs. butter, a 
23 cts. net. With these cows he fed 17 spring 
pigs until October, whose average weivht 
was 177 lbs. each; half of this pork, say 4 
lbs., was to be credited to the cow. He js 


,of opinion, that when pork is &10 per 100 Ibs, 


a cow will give at least $8 worth of pork per 
year. 


Cow, Cr. 


a ~~ butter, at 23 cts., (commission paid,)....$30 39 
or 


g* 3 Dee ae Cows SON heese eoen bebe Reeniencces vececas x 00 
SH 39 
Cow, Dr. 
Wimtering, «oo cccsccccsccgccccccccsccess $12 00 
Pasturing,....ccsceccccccccvccccevescceres 5 00 
endl 6 e666 Spc cece Odds de cekeeecesecceeecde 
Interest on $25, 10 per cent. risks inclu- 
Bed ccc cccccccccececccscccccecesccescess 2» 
——— $19 75 
PUGS SE BOT Wee ve cccviececcvcesccesvesesss: #12 4 


It is understood, that no extra feed is in 
this case given to the cow; and the butter 
and milk used in the family, it is supposed, 
will fully pay for the attendance. This is a 
fair profit; but it is, as | think we shall pre- 
-sently see, much less than it should be. No 
animal is better entitled to good keeping than 
a cow; because none makes a more liberal 
return for al] the extra kindness and feed and 
attention bestowed on her. 

In another dairy, nine cows made 1,550 lbs. 
of butter, and 300 Ibs. of cheese. 
| Another dairy of twenty cows produced,— 
of butter, 500 Ibs.; of new miik cheese, 
4,000 Ibs. 

In this town, two acres of land are deemed 
sufficient for pasturing a cow or fatting 4 
‘steer. Twenty head of cattle, made up of 
cows and three year old steers, were fat 
upon thirty acres of land. 

The subject of dairy-produce is of such im- 
portance, that I shall give various returns and 
calculations. I omit names; I should be glad 
to give them, and in a majority of cases It 
might not be disapproved ; but a fear of giv- 








of his butter; and, upon other produce, it is ing offence, or of being thought to take an 











No. 10. 
—_—__ 
improper liberty, or of interrupting that ‘ree 
gom of communication, which I wish should 
subsist between myself and the farmers, and 
which seems indispensable to the success of 
the survey, induces me to withhold them, 


save where permission has been explicitly | 


nted, or the nature of the case renders it 
obviously proper. The statements, which I 
give, rest upon undoubted authority. 

9. In Otis.—Twenty cows gave 5,(00 Ibs. 
new milk cheese, for sale; each averaging 
also 25 lbs. of butter; 600 lbs. of cheese were 
also used in the family. 








Cow, Cr. 
90 Ibs. cheese, at 8 CeNtS,. 66. e cece cece ce eees BIZ 40 
05 “ butter, at 20 cents,... 1... ce ceeeceeeceeess 5 00 
Calf...ce-ceeceee coer ccceeccereneccsecscsccesees 4 00 
Pork, 26 Ibs., at 6 CENtS,... 6+. c cere cece eere ween ees 1 56 
$32 96 
Cow, Dr. 
Wintering,....-cccecccesccecececceccens $12 00 
PastUring,. ..cccccesccccccccecesescccsces 5 00 
Interest on cost of cow, $15—10 per cent.,.1 50 
Labor and attendance,.......+...eeseeeees 2 16 
$20 66 
Balance in favor Of COW,.......0+eceeeeeeeeee $12 24 


3. Lanesboro’".—Sales from 12 cows:— 
cheese at 12 cents; butter at 25 cents; gross 
amount, #600. No account in this case is 
made of supplies in the family. 

4. Sandisfield.—The average yield of a 
cow in ordinary seasons is rated at 250 lbs., 
with common keeping. By extra keeping, 
the quantity is increased to 350 or 400 lbs. 
The quantity of butter in addition, to each 
cow, is supposed to be from 40 to 50 lbs., 
where new milk cheese is made. 

The amount of cheese made in Sandisfield, 
in 1837, was estimated by a most competent 
authority, at 300,000 lbs. 

Another farmer, with a dairy of 15 cows, 
states the average product of a cow, if she 
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cows was 394 Ibs. new milk cheese, and 50 
lbs. of butter each, 

The product of a cow is thus stated by this 
excellent manager: 

Cow, Cr. 


400 Ibs. new milk cheese, at 8 cents,........-...$22 00 
Sees CHO OO GRU Gi hccce cecccceceecescesen Gn 











a KR LE Pree eee ee 
Whey and butter-milk, make 100 Ibs. pork,.......8 00 
$19 33 
| Supra, Dr. 
i) WP SOE MOOT: os cseweccscccqcenccescceececcs 12 00 
|| One acre of land costing $50 will pasture the 
1] Salt 25 cemta, 3 be. bram GB,. .. 2. vrecccccccccccce sd B 
‘| Int. on the value of cow at $25, 10 per cent.,......2 50 
|| Labor of milking, making butter, cheese, &c.,....4 00 
$25 25 
Balance in favor of the cow,... +... .eseseses:. S24 08 


i 
The quantity of land estimated for pasturage 
in this case seems small. It must be small 
for a general rule; another farmer in the 
|Same town assured me that he kept one yoke 
of oxen all the season, and one horse half the 
| season, on two and a half acres of land, which 
‘he showed me. The land had been greatly 
|| benefited by plaster. 








EXTRAORDINARY COWS, 


| [shall give an account of some remarkable 
animals which have been found among what 
jare called our native cattle. It is not pre- 
|| tended that they constitute a distinct race or 
| characterize a particular class of animals; but 
'| they show at least what materials are within 
||our reach, upon which to build a stock of 
high character. 
A cow of Samuel D. Colt, of Pittsfield, from 
|| 1st December to 27th April, 148 days, pro- 
‘jduced 193 Ibs. of butter. 
A cow owned by R. Campbell, of Pittsfield, 


i 





raises her calf, at 250 lbs.; if otherwise, at | has yielded 26 beer quarts of milk per day. 


300 lbs.; and 25 lbs. butter also, from each 


| A-cow owned by Hosea Merrill, gave 30 


cow. Four hogs may be kept to 20 cows.— | beer quarts of milk per day. 


In this way, weighing 100 lbs. in the spring, 


they will weigh 300 lbs. in the fall. 
of pork is to be credited to 5 cows. 


The cost of wintering a cow here, is rated 
at $10; pasturage, $4. A good dairy wo- 
man will take charge of thirty cows, with as- 
sistance in milking and in handling cheese. 
Her wages will be $1 50 per week, with |225 lbs, butter, and fatted a calf. 


board. 


5. In Tyringham, the average yield of a 
cow is reckoned at new milk cheese, 283 


A cow owned by D. Fenn, of Stockbridge, 


140 lbs. ||8 years old, produced in one week 12 Ibs. 9 


joz. butter. During the same time, 10 quarts 
of the milk were sold, and in addition cream 
jand milk were used freely in the family. 
| A cow owned by Calvin Davis, 4 years old 
iin the spring of 1838, in 172 days produced 
An acci- 
| dental injury to the cow, prevented a continu- 
‘ance of making butter. 

Two cows of Wm. Dewey, of Alford, in 


lbs., and butter at the same time, 57 lbs. A |good season, averaged, for a length of time, 
dairy of 28 cows gave 7,912 lbs. new milk || 14 pounds of butter each per week. 


cheese, and 1,600 lbs. butter. A large amount 


A cow belonging to the late Dr. Hyde, of 


of pork was fatted on this farm; but it is diffi- || Stockbridce, for some time produced fourteen 
cult to aay what portion of it is to be credited || pounds of butter per week. 


to the dairy. 


Two cows in Vandeusenville, produced 14 


6. In Sheffield, the average product of 28 | lbs. of butter each per week. 
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A cow belonging to —— Millard, of Egre- |certainly cannot be considered as example 
mont, produced 14 Ibs. of butter per week. lof high feeding. It is extremely desirable 


, * . . ble 
From two cows belonging to Russel! Brown, | that some ekilful farmer should, by a judic me 
in Cheshire, besides the free use of milk and |selection from such animals as these, endea 


cream in the family, 9) !bs. of butter were 
produced and sold in three weeks, and in four 
successive weeks 114 |hbs. 

A cow owned in Stockbridge, by Stephen 
Willard, produced as follows: | 


vor to form an improved race for the dajry 
( have already said that this has been attem<). 
ed by one gentleman in the state. <i 
Before I proceed to say what he has accom, 
|plished, I will mention an interesting fact, 
communicated to me by an observing farmer 
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In 321 successive days 331 lbs. butter 
: 





a8 203 jof Stockbridge. Thirty-two years since, he 
“ 306 “ “ 31a « became the possessor of a very productive 
O11 days 908 the. cow; and has continued the breed to this day, 


She has never produced a bad milker, and 
some of her descendants, owned by other per. 
sons in the village, do equal credit to their 
parentage. The yield of one of them, which 
came within my knowledge, is twenty quarts 
per day. 


“The above is exclusive of 25 |bs. made | 
while fattening three calves.” He adds,’ 
“my method of keeping has been grass only, | 
from spring to fall, In the fall I begin with | 
pumpkins and potatoes, and feed moderately 
during the time she gives milk. An account 
has been kept for only three years; but it, 
would not vary much from the above, for the | 
twelve seasons I have had her, except the) 
present season she has been farrow.” This’ 


cow is now eighteen years old, “and will the barn or the barn-yard; and were fed with 
calve again about the middle of February.” || grass mown for them; with green corn fod. 

Two cows owned in Pittsfield, produced | der, which had been sown broadcast for this 
each 50 Ibs. of milk per day; and one other || purpose; and with about three pints of meal 


32 Ibs. at a milking. each per day. The amount of thei 2 
A cow owned by Thomas Hodges, in North || was nent fo thirteen ceed Two ae 


Adams, produced last year 425 lbs. of butter; ||animals were heifers of two years old, who 
400 Ibs. of this amount were made in nine || had calves the same spring; and the whole 
months. Her feed consisted of one quart of || milk of one of them was taken by her calf 
rye meal and a half peck of potatoes per day; || during six weeks out of the thirteen. Some 
and very good pasturing. '|of the milk of the other was taken for family 
To this list } will add the case of another | nse, but the quantity not determined. Under 
cow, in the neighboring county, whose pro- || those circumstances, these heifers could not 
be rated as equal to more than one cow of 


duct must be considered as quite extraordi-| 
nary. She is owned by Joseph F. Upton, of | 9); age and milk. From this stock, how- 
ever, thus circumstanced and fed, 389 |bs. of 


Ashfield, Franklin county. . | 
From the Ist of April, 1837, to the middle || butter were made in the thirteen weeks. An 
additional pound would have given an aver- 


of February, 1838, her product was 335 I|bs. 
age of thirty pounds a week for the whole 


15 0z. From the 9th of May, 1838, to the 
28th of December, 1838, she had produced || time to a stock which must be in fairness set 
303 Ibs. 3 oz. of butter, and was still making |down as three cows only. This exneriment 
at the rate of one pound per day. was made in 1837. ; 


The owner adds, “ in the year 1837, I killed. 
e owner adds, “ in the year ] i | CARROTS. 
Jeremiah Valet, late of Stockbridge, but 


my calf at three days old, and gave my cow! 
now an emigrant to the fertile west, a true 


the skimmed milk through the summer. [| 
philosopher in a homely garb, a pure diamond 


| 
commenced the first of October to feed on po-| 
though never in the hands of the lapidary, (| 
would not say this if he were not out of the 


tatoes. I gave her about one peck per day 
reach of my voice,) was much in the habit of 


DAIRY AND SOILING, 


In Waltham, Middlesex county, a gentle. 
man had four cows; but not a rod of ground, 
which could be appropriated to pasturage— 
These animals were, therefore, never out of 


boiled as long as she gave milk. Jn the year| 

1838, [ fattened my calf and killed it at four) 

weeks old. It weighed 75 lbs. She has had 

nothing but grass this year, until the first of ||raising carrots; and gave a preference to 
October; since then I have fed her with one |them over every other vegetable for fatten- 
peck of boiled potatoes per day. My cow is|jing swine and cattle. This was the result 
seven years old last spring.” Her winter-'jof repeated trials and long experience. To 
keep at present, while giving milk, isas much | fatting swine he gives them boiled; to store 
hay as she will eat, and one peck of boiled ||hogs, raw. His crops average 800 bushels 
potatoes per day. These cows are all of na-|/to the acre. 

tive stock, without any admixture of foreign|| Jno. Merrill, of South Lee, has been a very 
blood. The three cases of largest product ||successful cultivator of carrots. He states 
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the yield on two acres at 600 bushels to the || county, this year obtained 90 bushels on 
scre; and the cost of cultivation, exclusive ||twelve rods of ground. This was at the rate 
of manure and rent of land, at 25 dollars per}! 1,200 bushels to the acre. 

acre; or @ little more than four cents per | D. Moore, of Concord, Middlesex county, 
hyshel. For feeding horses, he says, he!|from six rods of land, obtained this year 56 
should prefer one hundred bushels of carrots|| bushels, or at the rate of 1,493 bushels to the 
and one hundred bushels of oats to two hun- |) acre. 

dred bushels of oats. He applied them in a || According to Josiah Quincy’s experience, 
raw state to the feeding of his team horses, || in Quincy, Plymouth county, charging labor 
and horses in preparation for market; and|\at one dollar per day, his carrots cost him 
they were kept by them in high lhealth||eleven cents per bushel. David and Stephen 
and spirits. Oats followed his carrot crop on || Little, in Newbury, Essex county, in 1313, 
the same ground with great success. The||cbtained 961 bushels to the acre, at an ex- 
experience of J. C. Curwen, Eng., in the use|! pense of $79 50, every expense included, ex- 
of carrots for horses, corresponds with that||cepting rent of land. “This was at a rate less 
of Mr. Merrill. ‘The authority of Curwen is|/than nine cents to a bushel. 

unquestionable ; and he was in the habit of I shall subjoin in the Appendix an account 
employing constantly as many as eighty || of an experiment made in feeding swine, illus- 
horses on his farm and in his extensive coal || trating the value of this vegetable, from Ar- 
mines. | thur Young. 

“I cannot omit,” he says, “stating the|| The great objection to the cultivation of 
great profit of carrots. I have found by the|/ carrots lies in the difficulty of keeping them, 
experience of the last two years, that where || while growing, free from weeds. If sowed 
eight pounds of oat-feeding was allowed to}|| without any preparation, the seed is a long 
draft horses, four pounds might be taken away || time in germinating, and a plentiful crop of 
and supplied by an equal weight of carrots ;|| weeds is liable to get possession of the land 
and the health, spirit, and ability of the horses || before the carrots make their appearance.— 
to do their work be perfectly as good as with|| There is another difficulty. The carrot seed, 
the whole quantity of oats. With the drill,|| from its minuteness, is liable to be sowed too 
husbandry and proper attention, very good||thickly. ‘To obviate, in a degree, these ob- 
crops of carrots may be obtained upon soils} jections, let the ground be ploughed deeply, 
not generally supposed suitable to their|| well manured, and put in fine tilth; and let 
growth.” the first, and perhaps the second, crop of 

He adds in another place:—“ The profits|;}weeds be ploughed in. After this, let the 
and advantages of carrots are, in my opinion, ||Jand be thrown into ridges two feet apart, 
greater than any other crop. This admira-|/and the seed sown on top of the ridges, either 
ble root has, upon repeated and very exten-||in a single line, or the ridges be made so 
sive trials for the last three years, been found || wide as to receive two rows of carrots, eight 
to answer most perfectly as a part substitute |/inches or one foot apart. In the mean time 
foroats. Where ten pounds of oats are given||the seed should be freely mixed with fine 
per day, four pounds may be taken away;||sand; and this sand kept so moist that the 
and their place supplied by five pounds of |/seed shall germinate. As soon as it is sprout- 
carrots. This has been practised in the feed-|/ed it should be sown. This may be so ar- 
ing of eighty horses for the last three years, | ranged that the sowing shail take place about 
with the most complete success, and the|!the first of June. They will then have the 
health and condition of the horses allowed to|| start of the weeds. The mixture with sand 
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be improved by the exchange. An acre of 
carrots supplies an equal quantity of food for 
working horses, as sixteen to twenty acres of 
oats.’’* 

My own experience of the value of carrots, 
which has not been small, fully confirms these 
statements. Il have obtained at the rate of 
more than a thousand bushels to the acre on 
three quarters of an acre; but on several 
acres my crop has usually averaged 600 bush- 
els to the acre. 

—— Smith, of Middlefield, Hampshire 
county, from three-fourths of an acre obtained 
900 bushels. 

Charles Knowlton, of Ashfield, Franklin 





* Curwen’s Hints on Agricultural Subjects. 


will prevent their being sown too thickly.— 


After the first thinning and weeding is over, 
if done with care, the battle may be consid- 
ered as won. Afterwards let them be culti- 
vated with a plough, or cultivator, and kept 


clean. When the time of digging arrives, 


the work will be 2g facilitated by pass- 
ing a plough directly along the side of the 
carrots; and they are easily thrown out by 
the hand. 

RUTA BAGA. 

Ruta baga are differently estimated by dif- 
ferent individuals. Mr. Merrill, of Lee; Va- 
let, of Stockbridge ; Lawton, of Sheffield; Ba- 
con and Chapin, of Richmond ; Colt, Goodrich 
and Plunkett, of Pittsfield, highly approve 
of ruta baga; and some of them consider them 
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tle. Mr. Werden, of Richmond, dislikes 
them, and says the general experience of 
farmers there, is against them. 


They are by no means so nutritious as pota-| 
toes, especially those kinds of potatoes which 
are most farinaceous; and they are not com-| 
parable to carrots or parsneps, or the swgar-| 
beet, for feeding stock. 
able, though an exhausting crop; and are| 
raised at comparatively little expense. The 
golden yellow turneps, with purple tops, are) 
the preferable kind. The white kinds, and | 
what are called the French turneps, are an, 
inferior plant. 

Mr. Merril!, of Lee, applied them to the 
fatting of cattle with much success. He pur- 
chased a yoke of cattle in the fall, in low 
flesh, at $50, and having fed them through 
the winter on 2 bushels of ruta baga each per 
day, with good hay, but with no other proven- 
der, he soid them in the spring for $170, at 
S53 per 100 lbs, 

Mr. Ashburner, of Stockbridge, whose cul- 
tivation of vegetables is no where excelled 
in neatness and productiveness, is in the habit 
of transplanting his sugar-beet by merely 
making a hole with a hoe, and laying them 
in horizontally, keeping the tops free. He 
has found planting with a dibble too slow a 
process; and the plant is not so likely to live, | 
as the fine dirt is not so easily brought up to) 
the small roots of the plant. He has tried| 
the transplanting of wheat, by way of experi- 
ment, but it was not successful. 

I have transplanted ruta baga with great 
despatch and entire success, simply by plough- 
ing a furrow; then taking the plants from a 
seed-bed, dipping them in water, separating 
them and laying them along in the furrow, 
with the top on the furrow-slice, at'a distance! 
of a foot apart, as fast as a man could walk ;| 
and soon following with a plough and cover- 
ing them. Jt is well to go over the ground 
with a hoe to relieve plants that may be too 
deeply buried, and to cover those which may 
by accident have been left exposed. ‘They 
are almost certain tolive; and I have thought 
the work not more than to thin them out 
when they are sowed thickly, where they are 
to stand. There is an additional advantage 
ir. this method, that the plants may be for- 
warded in the nursery, when it is not in your 
power to prepare the land in season for sow- 
ing the crop: where they are intended to 
stand. Iam not able to say whether the su- 
gar-beet is as tenacious of life; but the ex- 
periments of Mr. Ashburner lead to such a 
presumption. 





§7~ Further extracts may be given here- 
after. We hope that the example of Mas- 


Corn and Coh Meal. 


= — = Se ae 
- . 2 . | 
of equal value with potatoes for swine or cat-|/sachusetts, New York, and other states 


[t is difficult || ' 
to reconcile these contradictory statements. ||and effective attention to the subject. 4) 


But they are a valu- 


|cultural Society,—let them commence the 


hay, in the same quantity as we have always 
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in regard to agricultural improvement, &« 


may cause our legislators to give immediate 


that is necessary is for the people to wil] it, 
and it is done. Pennsylvania is cast into the 
shade—she is emphatically an agricultural 
state, and should take the lead in fostering 
and promoting all improvements in the gej. 
ence of agriculture. Agriculture, the base. 
work of the prosperity of the state, has been 
almost wholly neglected, while every other 
interest has been sustained. The farmers are 
themselves to blame for this in a great mea. 
sure. Let them bestir themselves—form 
county and township societies, a State Agri. 


work of improvement energetically through. 
out the Commonwealth, and the legislature 
will unquestionably exert itself to the extent 
of its constitutional powers, in appropriations 
for suitable premiums, surveys, &c. We 
hope that our correspondents will take up this 
subject. 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Corn and Cob Meal. 


T recollect many years since reading sev- 
eral essays on this subject in the memoirs of 
the “Penna. Agric. Society,” since which, 
little has been said concerning it, until within 
a year or two, when some of our millers com- 
menced manufacturing it; anxious to satisfy 
myself on the subject of its value at the com- 
mencement of ploughing this spring, ! put 
my teams towork with this, mingled with cut 


fed of ground oats and corn to plough horses. 
The result has been much as [ anticipated; 
the horses, although they have worked very 
well, yet they have lost more flesh than ord)- 
nary during aspring ploughing. The conelu- 
sion I have arrived at is, that it is poor econo 
my to substitute corn cobs for oats, although 
the horses will eat it as freely if well ground, 
yet the extra feea ] am now obliged to resort 
to, to bring my teams back to their wonted con- 
dition, will connterbalance what has been saved 
in oats during my experiment. Although 
[ am done with “corn and cob meal,” yet if 
any gentleman is disposed to give it a trial, | 
would not discourage him, but rather encov- 
rage him to make the experiment, and then 
tell us all about the result through the col- 
umns of the Cabinet. M. S. Kirxsrive. 

Morrisville, 4th mo. 23d, 1639. 
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’ From the Maine Farmer. | feet wide, is divided into pens for eating and ae 
2 Plan oi a Piggery. | sleeping. ‘The floor to the former inclines - | 
| '|six inches towards the vat, the more easily to 4) | 
'|drain off any filth that may collect upon it, mS 
| ';but in the latter it is bevel The partition 
: | between the passage way and pens, and be- 
|| tween the two pens may be made of any con- 
< |venient height. The apartment for sleeping 
> | has a cover, which may be raised or shut at $ 
Permanent | Partition. <= pleasure, which keeps them very warm in 
ane eee = | winter and ailords them proper ventilation in 
‘T |summer. A plank with cleats is placed one 
= end upon the floor and the other on the bot- 
= |tom of the vat for the hogs to pass up and 
z |down’on. On the side of the building, oppo- 
il : site the passage, are doors 5 feet wide, which 
S| z \|open to the vats, with long glass windows 
2 = ||over them, similar to the windows frequently 
El Dermanent so 2 placed over barn doors. There is an aperture 
pats # |in the partition between the pens for the hogs 
on | || to pass from one to the other, which may be 
aa | = || apportioned to the size of the hogs to be kept 
2 =\\in them. In one of the apartments there is 
i -— 3 |\a door that opens toa yard for the purpose of 
cu » || giving a free passage to young pigs and sows 
= |\that are about bringing forth their young. 
=| This is certainly the best piggery we have 
| Pastition. z | seen in this State, but still it is susceptible 
mee § \jof being improved, as Mr. Springer is fully 
| ae S|\aware. We think that a building four feet 
Sleeping apart-| £2 3 < | wider than this might be made, and the floor 
ment 4 by 9. ‘a7o E \\of the pens which, without injury, may be 
_ ~ = ie) || made one foot shorter, let run over the vats 
— eM. Sis c. ‘four feet, which would give a space of nine 
to ESS a 2-2 feet on the other side of the passage way. in 
16 geo, - See which may be a room to keep roots and other 
2a fallin eatelie Akin food for the swine, and another for boiling 
‘and steaming it. 
Fig. 37. | This would add very much to the conve- 
The foregoing is a description of the Pig-||nience of the establishment at very little ad- 
gery of Mr. B. Sprincer, of Litchfield, the||ditional cost. We give this plan, and make 
dimensions of which we have accommodated ||these suggestions that those who are about 
to our columns, without regard to exact pro-|| erecting piggeries may improve by them.— 
portions. But as we name the dimensions || The business of pork raising is just beginning 
of each part of it, our readers can judge of its | to attract attention in this State, and it can- 
convenience and capacity. The building is|| not be expected that the best construction for 
36 feet long and 22 feet wide, the roof shin- || piggeries can be at once discovered. One 
gied, and the walls made tight by clapboard-| advantage in this plan is, the manure is kept 
ing. A sill passes lengthwise the building|| under cover, free from the evaporating influ- 
to support the floor, which covers only one|/ence of the sun and atmosphere, and from 
part of it. The other part is divided into four | washing away by rain. 
vats for making manure, which are dug three | . ANS 
feet deep, into which all the rubbish, leached || Horses and Oxen for Teams, 
ashes, &c. &c., that are made about the pre-|| | have observed that in many places horses 
mises, are thrown, and by a spout from the!|have taken the place of oxen, are used for 
sink in the kitchen, all the soap suds and)|\the purposes of farming, introduced, | sup- 
wash of the house is carried out and deposited || pose, under the impression that they are bet- | 
in a trough which is put up exactly level, and||ter adapted to the service, and more profit- 
extends the length of all the vats, and lets|/able to the owner. [am not about to contra- 
out an equal quantity into each. Muck,||dict the truth of this supposition, or prove that ie 
weeds, and other materials, are also collected |} a man cannot plough and harrow as fast and a 
and deposited in the vats. The remainder||as weil with horses as with oxen, but shall | 
of the room, after taking out a passage three||merely mention a few of the comparative ‘<3 
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merits and demerits of these animals, that} , 
we may determine which is most useful and}! THE DAIRY. 
profitable. | a No. 111. ral 
The horse, when put to service, must have| On the Management of the Dairy, Partice 
arrived at his full strength and value, conse-|) “larly with respect to the making ang 
. : . curing of Buttere 
quently there is no gain on the capital invest- 
ed, besides what arises from service, and, as|, BY DR. JAMES ANDERSON. 
he is good for nothing at the end of service,|) The next object that demands attention js, 
there will be a discount at last equal to the|| the utensils of the dairy. These in genera! 
amount of his cost, must, from the nature of the business, be made 
The ox may submit to the yoke when young} of wood. But of late many persons, who af. 
and partly remunerate his owner for cost of || fect a superior degree of elegance and nent. 
keeping while obtaining his growth, when he} ness, have employed vessels made of lead, o, 
may be sold to the butcher, an:| the money in-| of common earthen-ware, for various purposes 
vested in younger stock ; thus there will be a}/in the dairy. But, as the acid of milk very 
Constant gain in growth while the service|| readily dissolves lead, brass, or copper, and 
will be sufficient for the purposes of farming.| with these forms a compound of a poisonous 
The horse, if kept on hay alone, must have| nature; such vessels must be accounted highy 
his masticating powers in almost perpetual] pernicious in the dairy, and therefore ought 
motion; the ox reserves some of his time for| to be banished from it. The same may be 
rumination, hence there may be a difference} said of vessels of any of the common kinds of 
in the cost of keeping. The cost of equipning|, earthen-ware, which being glazed with lead, 
a horse for the regular farm service is great-|/and the glazing soluble in acid, are equally 
er than that of the ox, and more time is re-|| improper. Mr. Hayes has recommended cast. 
quired to put on and off these equipments,—|| iron as a proper substitute for these ; but this 
In shoeing, the difference of cost is in favor|| metal also is soluble in acids; and though the 
of the ox, as also it is in the quality of the||solution be not poisonous like the others, yet, 
manure they make. The ox has an intrinsic|| as it may affect the taste of the products of 
value arising from the good qualities of his} the dairy, and render their medical qualities 
flesh and skin, the one being good for food,|/different from what they would naturally 
the other for leather, whereas very little can|| have been, the use of these also should be 
be made out of a dead horse. For some kinds]! laid aside. In short, excepting vessels of true 
of farm service the horse is preferable to the} porcelaine, or glass, which are greatly too 
ox, such as light ploughing and harrowing,| expensive, I know of none that could be with 
but for carting, hauling stones, and other! propriety substituted for wooden vessels, in 
heavy work he is not so good. He is better| the dairy. China, or glass vessels, however, 
adapted to the-road service, and is useful for} for obvious reasons, cun never come into gene- 
milling, marketing, and meetening; he also} ral use in the dairy; nor will the sensible 
may be used journeying, and visiting.—} husbandman ever think of any other than 
I: is convenient, and, perhaps, profitable toj, wooden dishes for his milk; as these, if pro- 
keep both these useful animals as well as} perly managed, can be kept as sweet and 
cows, sheep, and other stock, but when the| pure as the imagination can conceive. This 
number of horses greatly exceed those of oxen,| fact is so generally known as to render wooc- 
or even cows, it 1s time to begin to count the} en dairy utensils common in most parts of the 
cost, which may be done by opening an ac-||country, so as that they can be readily pro- 
count current with each animal, keeping debt|/cured everywhere, of a proper quality and 
und credit of what you give or receive from||form of construction, and therefore nothing 
each.— Maine Farmer. more on this subject need be bere said. 
| The creaming dishes, (so I cal] the vessels 
in which the milk is placed for throwing up 
cream,) when properly cleansed, sweet, and 
cool, are to be filied with the milk as soon 
after it is drawn from the cow as possible, 
having been first strained carefully through 
a close strainer, formed of a large wooden 
bow! with a hole at the bottom covered with 
a very close sieve of fine wire, (silver wire 
is best,) or hair web woven for that purpose; 
or thin cloth of any kind, (I should always 
prefer the wire, as most durable and cleanly,) 
so as to keep back hairs, &c., that may accl- 
dentally fall from the cow. ‘These dishes 
should never exceed three inches in depth, 


Salt should be regularly fed to cattle both 
in winter and summer. They will never eat 
too much if it is placed constantly before them 
where they can obtain it all times, The best 
way to feed them with it, except when snow 
is on the ground, is to employ salt troughs for 
the purpose, which are made most convenient 
by making a deep cavity in the convex side 
of a short thick piece of slab, or a chip from 
scoring timber, to be kept filled with salt, and 
placed flat upon the ground. They are very 
cheap and will not easily upset. In winter 
when the ground is covered with snow, salt 


-shouid be applied by brining the fodder, 
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whatever be their other dimensions; and if || proportioned to the extent of the dairy, open 
the plan recommended above, of separating |at one end, with a lid exactly fitted to close 
the milk into two parts, and of keeping each /it. In the under part of this vessel, close to 
cow's milk by itself, shall be followed, it|| the bottom, should be placed a cock and spig- 
would be convenient to have them made of | ot, for drawing off, from time to time, any 
such dimensions as to contain about one and || thin serous part of the milk that may chance 
a half or two gallons, English. As soon as|,to be there generated; for should this be 
they are filled ‘they are to be placed on the||allowed to remain, it acts upon the cream 
shelves in the milk-house, where they should |)in a powerful manner, and greatly dimin- 
be allowed to remain perfectly undisturbed || ishes the richness of the quaiity of the but- 
Jl it be judged expedient to separate the ||ter. ‘The inside of the opening of the bar- 
an from them. | rel should be covered with a bit of close fine 
The length of time that should elapse be- | | wire (silver) gauze netting to keep back the 
fore the cream be separated, will depend upon | cream, while ‘the serum is allowed to pass; 
the degree of heat at the time, and the 4 | and the barrel on its stand should be inclined 
ticular views of the owner of the dairy. nl a little forward in the top to allow the whole 
a moderately warm temperature of the air, it to run off 
very fine butter be intended, it should not be|} Many persons who have had little experi- 
allowed to stand more than six or eight hours. | ence i in the dairy believe that no butter can 
For ordinary good butter it may safely be let || be of the finest quality, except that which has 
stand twelve hours or more; but where the | been made from creain that has not been kept 
dairy is so large as to afford a sufficient quan- | above one day; but this is a very great mis- 
tity of cream, and where the very best butter ||take. So far indeed is this opinion from be- 
i ing well founded, that it is in very few cases 





is intended, (the milk being to be converted |, 
to some other use, while yet sweet,) it may |) ‘that even tolerably good butter can be ob- 
be separated after standing only two, three, || tained from cream that is not more than one 
or four hours. iday old. The separation of butter from cream 
When the cream is to be separated, the lonly tukes pluce after the cream has attained 
milk-pan should be taken from the shelf and bs certain degree of acidity. If it be agitated 
placed on the table. The cream is then to} before that acidity has begun to take place, 
be separated from the edges of the vessel, to|;no butter can be obtained, and the agitation 
which it firmly adheres, by means of a knife}; must be continued till the time that that sour- 
with a blunt edge provided for that purpose, || ness is produced, after which the butter be- 
(the blade formed either of pure silver or of ‘gins to torm. In summer, while the clima- 
fine ivory,) which should be made to run || ture is warm, the beating may be, without 
round the edges of the whole. The creain| very much difficulty, continued until the 
is then to be carefully drawn towards one}, acidity be produced, so that butter may be 
side by means of a skimming-dish, and then}! got; but in this case the process is long and 
lifted up with great nicety so as to take the/|/ tedious, and the butter is, for the most part, 
whole without : any of the milk, if possible.-— ‘of a soft consistence, and tough and gluey to 
This requires a dexterity of manipulation*|\the touch. [f this process be attempted 
that can be acquired by practice alone; but|/during the cold weather in winter, butter 
it is of great importance to the success of the || can scarcely be in any way obtained, unless 
dairy that it be well done, for if any part of || by the application of ‘some great degree of 
the cream be left, the quantity of butter will} ‘heat, which sometimes assists in producing a 
be diminished, and if any part of the milk be|| very inferior kind of butter, that is white, 
taken, its quality will be debased. The hard, and brittle, with very little taste, and 
wooden skimming-dishes commonly employ- |almost unfit for any culinary purpose what- 
ed, seem not to be so handy for this purpose || ever. 
as could be wished. An improvement on this The judicious farmer, therefore, will not 
apparatus might be suggested, but this [ de-|| attempt to imitate this practice, but will al- 
cline at present to enlarge upon, ‘low his cream to remain in the vessel appro- 
When the cream is thus obtained, it ought || priated for keeping it, until it has acquired 
to be immediately put into a vessel by itself, ‘that proper degree of acidity that fits it for 
there to be kept till a proper quantity be col- ‘being made into butter with great ease, by a 
lected for being made into butter: and no very moderate degree of agitation, and by 
vessel can be better adapted for that purpose || W hich process only very fine butter ever can 
than a firm, neat-made wooden barrel, in size |, be obtained. 
© This may be accounted & cramp word, but it ex.|| How long cream ought to be kept before 
presses the idea intended so much better than operation it attains the precise degree of acidity what is 
Of process, or any other word in common use, that I necessary to form the very best but ter, and 
could not think of rejecting it; and hope it will soon || ‘how long it may be kept after that period be. 


Come to be as generally used as any other word in the | 
language. ? fore its quality be sensibly diminished, has 
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never yet, I presume, been ascertained by | 
any experiments that can be relied on. So) 
little nicety has been observed in this respect | 
by practical farmers, even those who have a 
high reputation for making good butter, that | 
few of them ever think of observing any pre-| 
cise rule in this respect with regard to the| 
different portions of their cream, seeing they | 
in general make into butter all the cream| 
they have collected since the former churn-| 
ing, so that the new and the old is all beaten) 
up together; and I can find nothing like a| 
uniform rule established among them as to 
the tune that should intervene between one) 
churning and another, that being usually de-| 
termined by local or accidental circumstances. | 
I am, myself, inclined to believe, that if the) 
cream be carefully kept, and no serous mat-| 
ter allowed to lodge about it, a very great 
latitude may safely be admitted in this re-| 
spect. How long cream may be thus kept, in| 
ourclimate, without rendering the butter made 
from itof a bad quality, I cannot say ; but I can 
say with certainty, that it may be kept good 
for a much longer time than is in general 
suspected, even a great many weeks. It is, 
however, certain, that cream, which has been | 
kept three or four days in summer, is in an! 
excellent condition for being made into but-| 
ter; and I am inclined to believe, that from 
three days to seven may be found in general | 
to be the best time for keeping cream before 
churning; though if circumstances make it 
necessary, a considerable latitude in this re- 
spect may be allowed. 

If, however, it should chance that any farm-| 
er has such a quantity of cream as might be 
worth his while to churn once every day, 
there is nothing to prevent him from doing 
it. He has only to provide a separate vessel 
for holding the cream for each day he means 
it should stand before churning; if three days, 
three vessels, if four days four vessels, and so 
on. Thus he might churn every day cream’ 
of three days’ old, or of four, or any other 
number of days old, that he might incline. In 
the same manner, if it were found that the 
cream of two, of three, or of a greater num- 
ber of days gathering, was required to make 
a proper churning, it might be easy so to con- 
trive itas to churn it every day, as will be 
obvious to any one who shall think upon the 
subject. In this way the operation of a dairy 
may be kept perfectly regular and easy.* 
The vessel in which butter is made, usually | 





—————— 





* Some persons choose to churn the whole of the. 
milk without separating any part of the cream. In| 
this way they obtain a greater quantity of butter, | 
though of an inferior quality. By careful manage. | 
ment, however, especially if a portion of the first. | 
drawn milk be separated, very good butter may be ob. | 
tained: but I think the practice on many accounts, is | 
bot to be recommended. 


The Dairy. 


been duly prepared. 


all the milk that was lodged in the cavities 


called a churn, admits, in the form of it, a/! 
'\tawing of the butter as possible; for if the 
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considerable diversity. The simplest that | 
have seen I should prefer as the best, merely 
because it admits of being better cleaned, ang 
of having the butter more easily separated 
fron the milk than any of the others; this js 
the old-fashioned, upright churn, having 4 
long handle with a foot to it perforated with 
holes, for the purpose of beating the cream 
by being moved upward and downward by 
hand. But though, for the reasons assigned, 
I should prefer that form of a churn, other 
persons may choose that which they like best, 
as all the improved sorts, under skilful man. 
agement, will perform the business perfectly 
well. Indeed, if the cream be prepared as 
above directed, the process of churning will 
be so easy, as to render those utensils in 
general the most commodious which can be 
most easily filled and emptied. 

In the process of churning, much greater 
nicety is required than most persons seem 
to be aware of. A few hasty, irregular strokes 
may render the whole of the butter of scarcely 
any value, that, but for this circumstance, 
would have been of the finest quality. The 
owner of an extensive dairy, therefore, should 
be extremely attentive to this circumstance, 
and should be at great pains to procure a pro- 
per person for managing this branch of busi- 
ness. This person ought to be of a cool, 
phlegmatic temper, sedate disposition and 
character, and ought never to allow another 
person, especially those who are young, to 
touch the churn, without the greatest caution 
and circumspection. ‘Those who have been 
used to see cream churned that has not been 
properly prepared, will think, perhaps, that 
this would be severe Jabor in a large dairy 
for one person; but nothing is more easy, as 
to the bodily labor it requires, than the pro- 
cess of butter-making, where the cream has 


The butter when made must be immedi- 
ately separated from the milk, and being put 
into a clean dish, (the most convenient shape 
is that of a shallow bowl,) the inside of which, 
if of wood, sheuld be well rubbed with com- 
mon salt to prevent the butter from adhering 
to it. The butter should be pressed and 
worked with a flat wooden ladle, or skimming- 
dish, having a short handle, so as to force out 


of the mass. A considerable degree of 
strength, as well as of dexterity, is required 
in this manipulation. The thing wanted is 
to force out the milk entirely, with as little 


milk be not entirely taken away, the butter 
will infalliby spoil in a short time, and if it 
‘be much worked, the butter will become 
tough and gluey, which greatly debases its 
quality. This butter is in some places beaten 
up by the hand, which I consider as an indel 
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cate and barbarous practice—a practice which | milk-house, and immediately emptied, and 
no tidy and reputable farmer would ever the skimmed milk applied to the uses that 
nermit. | the owner of the dairy judges to be most ad- 
* Some persons employ cold water in this | vantageous to him. As soon after the dishes 
operation, which they pour upon the butter, |are emptied as possible, they must be well 
and thus, as they say, wash it; but this prac- | washed with scalding hot water, which should 
tice is not only useless, as the butter can be 'be kept in readiness for that purpose; and as 
perfectly cleared of the milk without it, but, the naked hand cannot be put among the 
also pernicious, because the quality of the| scalding water, a scrubbing brush of a proper 
butter is thus debased in an astonishing de- | construction must be kept in readiness for 
cree. Nothing is 30 hurtful in a dairy as|that use. This may be made of a bunch of 
water improperly used, which, if mixed in | wire, firmly bound up with strong pack-thread, 
any way with either milk or butter, tends'| where other materials cannot be had; but tho 
greatly to debase the quality of the last. ‘| stumps of an old heath-besom, after the small 
When the butter is entirely freed from the||twigs have been worn off, firmly bound to- 
milk, if it is to be sold sweet, it may be made || gether, are found to answer this purpose re- 
up into any form that is most generally liked|| markably well, nor ought any thing else to 
at the market where it is to be sold. If the)| be sought for when that can be had, for this 
heat should be so great as to render it too soft'| is both firm and tough, so as to stand the work 
to receive the impression of the mould, it may||extremely well. 
be put into small vessels which may be al-|| [After the dishes have been thus perfectly 
lowed to swim in the trough of cold water||scalded, and thoroughly scrubbed in ever 
under the table, but without allowing any of || part, they must be carefully rinsed with blood« 
that water to touch the butter ;* there it will|| warm water, and well scoured by hand with 
ina short time acquire the necessary degree|ja coarse linen cloth. They are then to be 
of firmness, (especially if a little bit of ice|| turned down one by one, as they are finished, 
shall have been put into the basin,) after|| bottom upwards, upon a clean shelving board 
which it may be taken out and moulded into||to drip. When the whole are gone over in 
proper form. It should then be put down, in’| this way, the dairy-maid returns to the first 
proper dishes, upon the stone border that sur- || done, and with a dry cloth wipes them one 
rounds the trough, where it may be kept cool | by one as clean as possible. They are then 
and firm till it be packed up to go to market. | placed in ranges, so as to be exposed fully to 
In every part of the foregoing process it is|| the action of the sun and air on the inside, 
of the utmost importance that the vessels, and | that the whole of the moisture may be dried 
every thing else about the dairy, be kept per- | up as quickly as may be; for nothing tends 
fectly clean and sweet, for without this pre-||so soon to destroy the sweetness that is so de- 
caution there neither can be pleasure nor|| sirable in dairy vessels as for the moisture to 
profit derived from it. This is a circumstance | be allowed to remain long about them. There- 
so universally admitted, that it may seem su- || fore, in dull, foggy weather, when this can- 
pertluous to take notice of it in this place. — | not be quickly dried up by the external air, 
Yet though this be generally known and ad- | it is necessary to do it by the aid of fire in the 
mitted, and though every person who attempts | house, As soon as the dishes are thoroughly 
to manage a dairy of any sort may intend to \dried, they must be carried into the shade, 
have things clean and proper, they may nev-j|and placed in order on shelves to cool, to be 
ertheless be, in some cases, at a loss for the|\in readiness for use when they shall be again 
proper way of effecting their intentions, or|| wanted. 
of guarding against certain evils, which, if|| [But should the milk have been suffered at 
once allowed to take place in the dairy, will} any time to remain so Jong in the dish as to 
not be easily removed, Some hints, there-|| become sour, the wood instantly becomes 
fore, are subjoined that may be of service to|\tainted with that acidity, so as to act as a 
those who are not well acquainted with this |leaven upon any milk that shall be afterwards 
department of business. put into it, which never fails to coagulate 
without separating any cream, and can nei- 
|| ther be employed in making butter nor cheese, 
|and is consequently lost in the dairy. The 
scilding above described is by no means suf- 
o Tin praedies Ges proveile fa many private tomi-| 4cient to remove this destructive taint; and 
lies, of keeping the sweet butter among water in a | as the dishes are totally useless til] that be 
crystal vessel, and thus serving it upto table. is for|| removed, the following more efficacious pro- 
the same reason much tobe censured. If coolness only © 
is wanted, it were better to put the butter in a dry || cess must be adopted. 


glass, and put that into a larger one among water. if} [Fill the vessel with water scalding hot, 
it were taken out of that immediately before it were, . . . 
put upon the table, it would always have firmness|| "4 into that put a considerable quantity of 


enough in our climate. hot ashes and smal]! red embers from the fire, 











Hints, &c, 


- soon as the cream is separated from the 
milk, the dishes should be carried out of the! 
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Vor. If. 
Stir it about frequently, scrubbing it weil in| for which the following premiums shoy', i 
every part with the scrubber. Let this re-|offered. To wit: a 
main a considerable time; then empty the For the best field of corn, not less ths. - 
dish, scrub itas usual with scalding hot water, || acres, $10. a 
rinsing it well with hot, and then with cold|| For the second best, &5. 

water. Then fill it to the brim with cold | For the best crop of potatoes, not Jess ,) 
water, better if that water can be made to run) 3 acres, S10. 

into itin a continued stream, and flow over|| For the second best, &5. 

the brim; let it stand in this state ten or|| For the best crop of sugar beet, not Joss 
twelve hours or more, after which wipe and) than 4 an acre, $10. : 
dry it, and if the taint has not been very |! For the second best, $5. 


ts 
on 


strong, it will then be fit for use. | For the best crop of mangel wurtze), no: 
(If the ashes of your fire should chance to|| less than 4 an acre, $10. 


contain very little salt, this operation may || For the second best, $5. 
perhaps not prove effectual. In thatcaseadd|| For the best crop of turneps, not less thay 
a small proportion of potash along with the|| 4 an acre, $10. . 
embers, &c., or quick lime may be employed || For the second best, $5. 
along with the potash, which greatly adds to For the best crop of ruta baga, not less than 
their cleansing power. But inall cases where || 4 an acre, $10. 
recourse is had to this process, take great} For the second best, $5. 
care that the dishes be well cleaned by the}; For the best crop of field carrots, not less 
rubber at each time; and that cold water be/|/than + of an acre, 810. 
allowed to stand a considerable time in them,|| For the second best, $5. 
which should be frequently changed, that the For the best crop of sugar parsneps, not less 
whole of the salts may be extracted by it be- | than 4 of an acre, $10, 
fore they be used again. | lor the second best, $5. 

[The dishes for holding the cream, and H For the best crop of spring wheat, not less 
the churn, require to be scalded, scrubbed, |}than } an acre, $10. 
rinsed, and dried, after each time they are|| For the second best, $5. 
used, in the same manner as the milk dishes;|| Resolved, That Dr. James Mease, John (. 
but, as a sour taint is not here so prejudicial, || Montgomery, and James Gowen be a conm- 
it is not necessary to guard so carefully against || mittee to supply any omission in crops which 
it as in the milk dishes. But if ever this taint || should be regarded as worthy of premiums, 
should become too strong, it may be dimin-||and to publish the proceedings of this meet- 
ished by the process above described. ] ling, N. BIDDLE, Chairman. 

ssvisinistacinictaiaesiasaieitel paint James Gowen, Secretary. 








Opinion of the celebrated Commentator, 
Dr. Apam Criarkg, respecting 


The Ox. 


Premiums of the Philadelphia Society for 
Promoting Agriculture. 





Ata meeting of the Committee of Super- 
intendence to offer Premiums and to desig~|)« yuch increase is by the strength of the Ox."—Prs 
nate the time and place for the annual exhi-|) verbs, xiv. 4. 
bition of the “Philadelphia Society for Pro- || The ox is the most profitable of all the 
moting Agriculture,” held at the Philoso- |) yeasts used in husbandry. Except merely 
phical Hall on the 10th of April, 1889,—the || for speed, he is almost in every respect supe- 
tollowing members were present: | rior to the horse, 1. He is longer lived.— 

Nicholas Biddle, President; Dr. James/|!2. Scarcely liable to any diseases. 3. Hes 
Mease and Joseph Cloud, Vice Presidents of || steady and always pulls fair in his gears. 4. 
the Society; David Comfort, James Thorn-|| He /:ves, fattens, and maintains his strengt) 
ton, Dr. R. M. Huston, John C. Montgomery, jon what a horse will not eat; and theretore 
and James Gowen. is supported on one-third of the cost. 5. His 

The meeting organized by appointing Ni-|}manure is more profitable, And, 6. When 
cholas Biddle, Chairman, and James Gowen, he is worn out in his labor, his flesh is good 
Secretary :—Whereupon it was | for the nourishment of man, his horns of great 

Resolved, That the Committee consider || utility, and his hide almost invaluable. lt 
only so much of the business referred to them ] might be added he is almost no expense in 
as relates to crops, and premiums therefor, || shoeing ; and his gears are much less exper- 
and postpone the consideration of the annual || sive than those of the horse, In all large 
exhibition to a subsequent meeting. || farms, oxen are greatly to be preferred to 

To stimulate to laudable competition, and |/ horses. Have but patience with this most 
promote, as far as the Society has means, the || patient animal, and you will soon find that 
advancement of Agriculture, the following || there is much increase by the strength and 
crops were designated as most essential, and'! labor of the ox. 
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r following article was published in the New Eng- | little use. They were ingrafled fifty years 
vod Farmer, in 1832. It is now revised by the au. | %20, prev lousl y to 1§04, and ever since, those 
i and communicated for publication in the Farm. | ©! them which had tops composed of several 
a’ Cabinet. | different a though they continue to be 
| more productive of truit than any others in 
On the Recigross® aeenes oF Cin Steels my olask yet are subject to the bitter rot 
and its Gra tt. a ae =} - EY tn 
the original and well known disease of the 
td fruit of the stock. I have had frequent op- 
The opinion that the fruit produced by a! portunities of observing the same circum- 
rat is not in the least affected by the stock || stance, in consequence of my receiving many 
which the graft is inserted, has long been || scions from my friends, which, after bearing, 
veld as an axiom in vegetable physiology, || I engrafted, and the fruit uniformly partook in 
nerely on the authority of Lord Bacon, who|| some degree of the qualities of the former, 
ys itdown, “that the scion overruleth the|/even in their disposition to bear annually or 
sock quite, and that the stock is but passive || biennially.* 
ouly, and giveth aliment, but no motion tothe|| 2. A correspondent of Mr. Braptey, (Mr. 
graft.” In other words, he considers the stock | FarrcuiLp) budded a passion-tree, of which 
merely a3 a source of nourishment, to be || the leaves were spotted with yellow, into one 
communicated to the scion in the vessels of | that bore long fruit; and though the buds did 
which it is to be decomposed or digested, and || not take, in the course of two weeks, yellow 
made to produce fruit in the time natural to), spots began to show themselves about three 
the tree whence the scion is taken, and ac- || feet above the inoculation, and ina short time 
cording te its peculiar kind. jafterwards, such spots appeared on a shoot 

[ think [shall make it appear, that although | which came out of the earth from another 
as a general rule, the principle is correct); part of the plant. The publication of these 
which assigns @ passive agency to the stock, |! facts is a proof of the candor of Bradley, in- 
ret on many occasions it has a decided influ-||asmuch as they opposed his theory, which 
ence not only on the vigor or fertility of the || was similar to that of Lord Bacon, for he says, 
grafts, but also on the nature and quality of ||“the scion preserves its natural purity and 
the fruit, and that a scion even affects the || instinct, though it be fed and nourished by a 
production of the stock. | mere crab.” 

1. The first proof I had on this subject, was|| 3. The late celebrated English gardener, 
given to me by the late Josern Cooper, of |) Wintiam Speecuty, regarded the stock as 
New Jersey, an experienced and observing | overruling the scion, and in confirmation of 
farmer and horticulturist, who in the year! this opinion says, that “ whenever a cutting is 
1301, showed me two trees, both incrafted | taken from an aged tree in a state of decay, 
with the same kind of apple by himself, and and ingrafted upon a thriving stock immedi- 
at the same time. The stock of one was|ately from seed, it may with propriety be con- 
the Campfield apple, a native and excellent}! sidered as a renovation from decrepit old age, 
fruit, that of the other was an early apple, and| to youth and healthful vigor.”¢ In his trea- 
in both instances, the fruit produced by the) tise on the culture of the vine, he adds, that 
graft partook of the flavor peculiar to the!)“he had improved many kinds of vines, by 
fruits of the stocks. || ingrafting those which have generally weak 

Mr. Cooper afterwards communicated to}, wood on plants that are stronger.” 
me in writing, his remarks on this subject,as||) 4. Tnomas Hirt, another well known 
follows: “[ have in numerous instances seen | English gardener and writer, says, “ that the 
the stock have great influence on the fruit! future vigor of trees depends equally npon 
grafted thereon, in respect to bearing, size,| the soil and stock, and that the tastes of the 
and flavor, and also on the longevity of the } fruit muy also be improved by proper stocks.” 
tree, particularly in the instance of anumber} flence he gives very particular directions as 
of Vandevere* apple trees, the fruit of which||to the selection of stocks for various fruits, 
was so subject to the bitter rot, as to be of and illustrates the necessity of attention to 
them, by stating the fact, that “if two non- 

* This delicious apple is named “ Vandevere,” after) pareil branches are grafted, the one upon a 
one of the Swedes, who in the early settlement of the paradise stock. the other upon a crab. and 


river Delaware, resided near Wilmington, about 27 
miles below Philadelphia. It is supposed, therefore,|, both planted in the same soil and situation, 


that he brought the original trees from Sweden. The 
apple is of the middle size, redish, of a pleasant sweet || 

and slightly acid taste, a combination of whichrenders |; *[1839.—I have been recently informed by a country 
itthe best apple fortarts and pies. They are how- |! friend, that he has cured the bitter rot in his trees, by 
ever, subject to a black spot, which increases with the || pruning them whenin blossom. The advice was given 
growth of the fruit, and from ite intense bitterness re-| bya German gardener. How to explain the fact ts be- 
quires to be taken out before the apples are prepared || yond my philosophy. The experiment ought to be first 
for stewing. The disease is called the “ bitter rot."— | made by pruning the trees in the winter as usual.— 
When first imported, the tree was called ‘ Staalcubs,” | Jy MM.) 

which may have been its Swedish name, t Hints on Rural Economy, London, 1291, 
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that upon the crab stock will produce fruit so 
sour and ill tasted, in comparison to the fruit 
of the other, that if a person should taste | 
them both in the dark, he could not imagine 
them to be the same fruit.” 

“T have also,” he says, “seen very great 
difference between the fruit of these trees, 
when one was graited upon a paradise, and 
the other upon a codlin stock ; for though the 
juices were so far changed by passing through 
the buds and pores of nonpareil branches, as 
to produce fruit alike in shape, yet their tastes 
were diflerent, and somewhat resembled the 
taste of that fruit which the stocks would 
have naturally produced. The juices of the 
crab and codlin are known to be very acid, | 








but the juice of the natural fruit of the para-|/ 


dise is sweet.”"* He adds, “as most kinds of 
apricots when fully ripe, are rather toosweet 
and mealy, so when they are budded upon 


any kind of plum stocks which have that sort | 
of juice, their fruit becomes more mealy and || 


sweet than those which were budded upon 
stocks, whose juices were more acid.” 
0. Mr. Tuomas A. Knicnt, President of 
the Horticultural Society of London, in a pa- 
r “on the effects of different kinds of graft- 
ing’’t observes, that “the form and habit which 
a peach tree of any given variety is disposed 
to assume, he has found to be very much influ- 
enced by the kind of stock upon which it is 
budded: if upon a plum or apricot stock, ite 
stem will increase in size considerably as its 
base approaches the stock, and it will emit 
many lateral! shoots: when on the contrary a 
peach is budded upon the stock of a cultiva- 
ted variety of its own species, the stock and 
the budded stem remain very nearly of the 
same size, as well above as below the point 
of their junction. No obstacle is presented 
to the ascent or descent of the sap, which 
appears to ascend more abundantly to the 
summit of the tree.” He also gives the fol- 
lowing striking fact to demonstrate the influ- 
ence of the stock upon the graft inserted in it. 
The “ Moor Park Apricot tree in his garden, 
as in many others, becomes in a few years 
diseased and debilitated, and generally ex- 
hibits in spaces near the head of its stock, 
lifeless alburnum beneath a rough bark.— 
Sixteen years ago a single plant of this va- 
riety was obtained by grafting upon an apri- 
cot stock, and the bark of this tree still re- 
tains a smooth and polished surface, and the 
whole tree presents a degree of health and 
vigor so different from any other tree of the 
same kind in his garden, that he has found it 
difficult to convince gardeners who have seen 
it, of its specific identity.”’} 


* Treatise on Fruit Trees, 3d Edition, p. 46, London, 
1768. 

t Vol. ii. p. 199. 3 

| London Horticultural Transactions, vol. ii. p. 20. 
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| apricot or peach stock.” 





’ > 
Graft, Voy, Ih. 
——— ies. 
| 6. Mr. Thomas Torsron, gardener t, the 
‘Countess of Bridgewater, says, that “eh... 
sorts of pears by being grafted upon the quines 
come several years sooner into bearing, and 
produce much better crops, than those »-.. 
‘the common, or free stock. 





Choice 


UDon 
' : He adds thar 
“the fruit will be in no respect inferior, y,,; 
that he has had opportunities of seeing the 
‘superiority of the quince stock in three differ. 
ent counties in England.’* 


7. Among the extracts given by Sir Josppy 
/Banks, from French authors, in the appendix 
ito the Ist volume of the Transactions of the 
London Horticultural Scciety, it is stated tha: 
“the Crassane pear may be improved, and q)) 
\its harshness destroyed by grafting upon the 
Doyenne: and that the Reine Claude plum js 
jmuch improved, by being grafted upon ap 


8. Brapey says, that “since the Jordan 
almond had been grafted on plum stocks jp 
England, they bore very well, whereas, jp 
the time of Ray, they seldom produced ripe 
ifruit. Canary almonds, grafted on the plum, 
succeed well; while the seedlings of the same 
species, of five or six years’ growth, appear 
all nipped and shrivelled.”t 

9. The “ Spitzenburg apple,” which origi. 
nated near Albany, in the State of New York, 
is one of the finest apples of the United States, 
When I was in New York a few years since, 
[ was informed, that the flavor of this apple 
is much influenced by the apple stock upon 
which it is grafted. 


10. [ have in some British publication read 
the fact, that a shaddock ingrafted ona sweet 
orange stock, will become sweet, and that the 
orange grafted upon the pomegranate at Mal- 
ta, gave fruit which was red inside. I regret 
that I um not able to give my authorities for 
these two last facts. I find them in my com- 

mon-place book, and would not have put them 

there, had I not been well persuaded in my 
| mind at the time, of the high credit due to 
the source whence [ obtained them. 


11. Dr. Darwin says, “it is not certainly 
known whether the ingrafted scion gives, of 
takes any property to, or from the tree (stock) 
which receives it, except that it acquires 
nourishment from ut.” He afterwards says, 
“there are no instances recorded, where 4 

|communication of juices from the graft to the 
stock, or from the stock to the graft, has va- 
ried the flavor, or the form of the flowers, or 
fruitsof eitherofthem. For thorgh the same 
vegetable blood passes along both the upper 
and lower part of the candex of the new sci- 
on, yet the molecules secreted from this blood 
are selected or formed by the different glands 


me 





~ ® London Horticultural Transactions, vol. vii. p. 203 
+ On Gardening, vol. ii. p. 135. 
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of the part of the caudex which was brought) 14. Mr. G. Lixptey mentions* among 
with the ingrafted scion, and of the part of it) other plans to cause bad [fruit] bearers to be 
«hich remained on the stock, in the same more prolific, the use of different stocks; and 
maner as different kinds of secretions are) in his commentary on this position, he says, 
orduced from the same blood in animal bo-} in proportion as the scion and the stock ap- 
jes” This remark is made in Sect. xvr. 4,| proach each other closely, in constitution, the 
.Of the Phytologia, or Philosophy of Agri-| less effect is produced by the latter; and on 
witure and Gardening,” nevertheless, in| the contrary in proportion to the constitutional 
wet. v. 2, of the same valuable work, when) difference between the stock and the scion is 
wating of the circulation of the juices of | the effect of the former important. ‘Thus, 
B pats, and after quoting the experiments of | when pears are grafted or budded on the wild 
Furchild and Lawrence, Dr. D. says, “I think) species, apples on crabs, plums upon peaches, 
| tave myself observed in two pear trees! and peaches upon peaches and alinonds, the 
sout twenty years old, whose branches were scion is, in regard to fertility, exactly in the 
quch injured by canker, that by ingrafting| same state as if it had not been grafted atall ; 
hardier pear scions on their summits, they be-| while on the other hand, a great increase of 
nme healthier trees, which can only be ex-) fertility is the result of grafting pears upon 
plained from a better sanguification produced} quinces, peaches upon plums, apples upon 
the leaves of the new buds. It has also| white thorn, and the like. In the latter 
een observed by an ingenious lady, that) cases, the food absorbed from the earth by the 
hough fruit trees ingrafted on various kinds) root of the stock is communicated slowly and 
‘ stocks are supposed to bear similar fruits,) unwillingly to the scion; under no circum- 
vet that this is not accurately so; as on some) stances is the communication between the one 
socks she has known the ingrafted scions of ap-| and the other as free and perfect as if their 
oe trees to suffer considerable change for the) natures had been more nearly the same; the 
worse, compared with the fruit of the parent) sap is impeded in its ascent, and the proper 
vee.” ‘This fact which I deem highly im-| juices are impeded in their descent; whence 
wrtant, and worthy of the greatest attention,! arises that accumulation of secretion which is 
sto be coupled with that above related on the) sure to be attended by increased fertility.” 
uithority of the American rural philosopher,|| 15. I shall close this communication by a 
liseph Cooper, and with those in Sect. 5, 8,| letter from Mr. Wm. Prince, of Flushing, 
and 10. Dr. Darwin doubts the influence! Long [sland, in confirmation of the principle 
o the stock on the fruit or flower, or of the! for which I contend. 
grit on the stock, because of the want of | Flushing, March 18, 1830. 
“recorded” cases in point, but he had forgot-| De MeasrE: 
wn that he had himself adduced two proofs) Dear Sir,—You request that I would in- 
ef such influence, and had referred to two, gry you, if [ have, from my own experience, 
~~. ascertained whether the stock of a tree has 
12. In the second volume of the Transac-) any influence on the graft so as to affect the 
‘ons of the Horticultural Society, London, P-| quality of the fruit? In my father’s time, L 
‘Mr. Luttrel gives an account of several) had often heard this subject discussed, and 
vars which were formerly cultivated ; among| was Jed firmly to believe that the stock had 
“ese is the orange vert, or orange Bergamot. | no influence or effect whatsoever on the fruit 
Mer describing it, he adds, “ the true time to) ingrafted on it, but that some sorts of seed- 
fat it, is whilst the color is upon the turn.—} }:,) 


ings jaste 
The fruit colors most upon quince stocks.” | pet ins cea imo eet ge. di 


rm et -_ | growths than others, and of course gave 
This 's admitting the principle of the influ-)) greater vigor to the graft, but the fruit { sup- 
fae of the stock upon the fruit. \|posed would be unchanged. You may judge 
Ii, In the report of the Transactions of} therefore of my surprise, when 1 was all at 
* Caledonian Horticultural Society, (May, || onee convinced and satisfied that I had been in 
P23) Loudon’s Mag. 5, p. 3:4, it is stated,| 45 error. Having found that the worm which 
“t“the Society were put in possession by ma i 
‘ol. Smith, of Dysart, of an interesting ac-|| *A Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden, Lon- 
intof the effect of introducing buds of the | don, 1831, reviewed in Loudon's Gardeners’ Magazine, 


~ . ° . vol. vii. p. 51. Leannot permit this opportunity to 
“ages apple into branches of the Russian’ pass without bearing my testimony in favor of this 
“Vosparent apple, by the ordinary process admirable miscellany, _ circulation of which is im- 
fin at 6 % inense in England and Europe. No gentleman who 

toculation : the Ganges apple produced has the least taste for horticulture, ought to be with- 
“0 these buds having acquired the peculiar) out it. Seven volumes have been published. 


"asparency which characterizes the fruit of +The Editor (John Lindley, the botanist) dissents 


be ctank « ; : from the opinion of his namesake, the practical gar- 
‘tock; an effect, it will be observed, that dener, and attributes the “improvement in the flavor 


*s fo overturn the received opinion, that the} of fruits entir-ly to fa tenetneee action of the vital func. 
"duce - ‘tions of the leaves.” I shall adhere to facts. 

‘ pie! the bud is in no respect affected See his remarks in the Gardeners’ Mag., vol. vii. 
‘Ne qualities of the stock. p. 554. 
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Restoring Peach Trees. Vv 
ee OL, III. 


is so destructive to peach trees, woul ; | , ad oleae Sat | 
s, would not!/se " : 
touch the almond stock, and that the ealoin at the tases eae Tes eae 
shelled almond raised from s 2 Hl ’. ° necessary to carry ep-! 
oe ~ n seed, do not like || ex e > 3] , arry euch 
ra one produce handsome straight stocks | ciety 60 a See we ae 
° - ves wionye the | how Lye ’ » . © , Shiai) 
main walk budded to the almond at the sur-| fais wine ss ih Pree ee 
aa ~ the ground, and when grown tall, | prafting sa wend te ee ee method of 
ndded again about five or six feet higt 1A P Foni S change the form and 
ae x! 1 to the || flavor of fruits, for aft : a ae 
old Newincton clingsto ma ld © *° ruits, for after what I saw mvcelr 
: ~ gstone, a fruit of a globu-|| above stated, I MYyselt ag 
larform. Passing by this g '}above stated, | am now convinced it wi}! 
a sing by this row of trees two|| [hav will, 
oe . ' 1a , . . 
years after, when the fruit was ripe, I stopped ver ae with a ae sie a es 
to gather some, and to mv > at ; | ; ° y 10°F, at the ‘7 fy 
7 3 y astonishment, I)\\ has a groft 
deondi thatiatien bade seg » 1 |has an influence on the stock and root of thy 
y 7 ; an oval form; know- || tree Th : ’ X Of the 
ing I had budded them myself, from a bearing ||ter in baad ote falls a ee 
tree of the old Newington, and that the fruit |) frequ: site bile t We much below zen 
now was oval when they should have been |! I had SOT mg north — ‘coat of the frost, 
round, it struck me that perhaps the almond | sliviie Wites ee ate a number of 
stock had caused the alteration; 1 | : S killed, Dut the weeping cherry 
2 ration ; it occurred ia native f Sib . ~ Nits 
to me immediately, that tl jan of Siberia, although budded seme 
: “1¥ lere were some || height fi ; G some 
peach stocks in the same row where the alm- ee the ground, Ag gg uninjured: 
ond buds had failed. and if Te ae ee ne more minutely to examine the: 
é ’ if there were fruit}! roots, a a, hei 
2 s, and I found invariably, th: 
on them, and they retained thei . | ? artably, that the roots of 
stained their natural form, |;all the weepi ‘es diff Pe 
as ; ; , ehié epingeg cherries liffe »d Ra , 
it would be a convincing proof of sua Il ping ies differed from the 
g of the almond |\r , > m1 
stock having altered the form of the fruit. On } tener alae maar oe although the stock 
peaches inoculated the same height as the alm- } much fuller of nile te vine ay aa -_ 
onds, with fruit on, which retai . He spreading res, and root 
ned their usual || ing mucl ‘oni : 
sui 1 stronger. Ment this fact ' 
round form, when all on the al S oe anuoning this fact 
mond stocks ||a man who ke | 
; $]| eps asmall apple nursery inthis 
were oval, and very much so, that the di ea. 
’ ie differ- || place, and on wh ‘ 
; ose veracity I could depend 
ence was so plain, you would hav , y ld depend, 
) e thought|| he told me that th i wad 
them a different fruit, but th ms e that the graft of the Siberian crab 
, 1e color and flavor || apple tr ; 
; ees, although grafted two feet from 
were the same. I went immedi a ; eee yee am oe 
. ediately to my ||the ground, aff 7 
brother'’who lived tl ¢ ; y|\the ground, a ected the roots, and caused 
1en at a short distance, and || t! : 
eal , and || them to become s d hard. and so fu! 
told him of it, but he could ink it possible || so wiry and hard, and so tu! 
not think it possible || of these fi 
ot) he went and enw i leheeeit . | ese fine tough fibrous roots, and that they 
aa iimself, and was then || w , othe 
satisfied of the fact. I have been thus ser fee fect different from the roots of other 
ticular, that you may-see I | nna 
can | | . cee a : 
in my nae ) ave no doubt || | have now given you all the informatica | 
my ae | possess on this eubj 
TT he New England Farmer, April 17th, \P this su ng. Uses cabal 
1829, in an article signed J. W., and dated at 2b Nee, one 
Weston, mentions, respecting the effect of the aie M. PRINCE. 
_ cn - re — red apple becomes | Restoring Peach Trees, 
of a more brilliant red when grafted | , at 
} g on a) , ss ant | 
stock that produces red fruit; a green or yel- | When I removed im the spring of 1S 
es eres. , ag or yel- |) the house where [ now reside, there steed in 
ow apple stock diminishes its beauty, and!\the back yard lwindled a Now leafed 
that he had seen scions taken from one tree || sickly looki rae geroce gg ag gnu 
and set in pale green and in red apple st kel. y looking peach tree, which I was ¢* 
pple stocks, || posed to cutdown. It was however spar 
and that the apples they produced bore no re- || the request of oth h the familt 
semblance to each other on these two trees Ile quest of other members of the vam'y. 
inn: dena a Eien io Kinwall ‘arly in the summer the fruit ripened pre" 
county, have been so aaa aa 1 a — s | turely—were bitter knotty things, end scare 
, isfied of the in-||ly fit for any use, I again resolved to cut * 
fluence of the stock on th ee ee y use, I again resolved to cu’ ® 
years past, that they slaitinieiie: rapt but upon further consideration it occl™ 
is oO | S ty ‘ne 
largest green apple to graft with the New e | red to me that it afforded a fit opportunity" 
pippin, 60 as to have Ta fain a ee dee a I accordingly took the esr 
’ fe large fair fruit. fe |\awav : ee ae Of. 
seems too short for experiments that ife away from it, and exposed the roots (04 e 
ee s that require || siderable depth—upon examination I foun? 
many years to bring them t fecti ; es , 
g them to perfection, as ||| the bark for some inches below the surisce 
observed above thirtv 7e . 7: ih, . sd 5 nenes ) as 
Ames, who was very « ae eee with masses of worms—from ™ 
°s ) was very curious In fruit. then || thicknes die All 
stated to him what Mr. Knight is now bring- etree cae ee Ny 
ing to perfection, that fruit like pigeons sell Tetra Ae 5 4 
: ’ eons, (as | ; 2 r one 
the pigeon fanciers say) might be 7 (as |\cut out all the diseased parts of the bark 
7 g red to ali wood. After this! took hot soap suds ‘ 


vem 
feather by mixi > farine | ’ th 
y mixing the farine and planting the! strong, and poured it plentifully about the 
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vrs and diseased parts of the tree. A short 


r 
oo afterwards, either the same day or a day 


, twoatter, I took thick white-wash and 
vated those parts well with it, and then left 
exposed to the action of the weather until 
os winter set in, When | filled in the earth 


spat the roots. ‘The next spring the tree 
erdently bore a more healthy appearance, 
«| there was here and there a curly leaf; 
wut the fruit was still bitter—prematurely 
rgeand imperfect. The past summer how- 
ever, the second since the process, it has been 
ss fourishing as any tree t have ever seen, 
bas grown surprisingly, and borne an abun- 
jance of large fine peaches of a good flavor. 
{have no doubt but that a similar course will 
se found successfu!, in nine cases out of ten, 
» restoring peach trees to a healthy flourish- 
mz condition—after they have begun to ex- 
iit strong marksof decay. The whole pro- 
sess cost me little more time than I have now 
sent in describing it. 


To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Admitting, as stated by your correspondent, 
that the question of the septic or antiseptic 


sroperties of “lime isa matter of fact, and | 


not a matter of reasoning,” yet where there 
s difference of opinion, it seems, that in or- 
jer to arrive at the truth, some reasoning or 
discussion must precede, and not always * fol- 
ow” its acquisition. Afler facts are once 


discovered and determined beyond doubt, rea- | 


oning is at an end, except upon the conse- 
quences or bearing of those facts. ‘That the 
tntiseptic influence of lime in its usual ap- 
pication in the soil, is not a well settled, un- 
disputed fact, is proved by the directly oppo- 
ate opinions of many able writers, who have 
maintained that it promotes decomposition of 
te vegetable matter in the soil. ‘The ques- 
bon is one of no little moment to the farmer, 
tat he may rightly understand its best appli- 
cation, 

, There seems to be some misunderstanding 
tween your correspondent X, and myself, 
owing perhaps to the indiscriminate use of the 
word lime, without specifying whether quick 
‘ne, or carbonate of lime isintended. [have 
“ated that when quick lime is applied to a soil, 
“Masa tendeney to dissolve and decompose its 
“ertand insoluble vegetable matter, thus mak- 
Of it suitable food for vegetables, whose ab- 
“ents receive itinastateof solution. The 
oly parallel case out of the soil, where this 
fn be determined by experiment, is by mix- 
“g certain quantities of vegetable matter 
vith certain proportions of quick lime, sub- 
*cling it to the action of air, water, &c., imi- 
Lting the circumstances in which it is usu- 
*'Y pplied by the farmer, and it is believed 


Lime. 
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‘it will be found that decomposition is hastened 
‘by the lime. Quick lime will not long re- 
‘tain without reuniting with carbonic acid.— 
In the soil it meets with its natural affinities, 
‘oxygen and charcoal, and in the process of 
uniting, has the decomposing agency before 
alluded to. 

Salt isa powerful antiseptic, and yet when 
| applied in particular quantities, acts with great 
vigor In an opposite way. 

‘It is freely admitted now, as before, that 
white-washing will preserve a fence ora roof, 
but the circumstances are different from those 
of the soil. I was no little surprised to ob- 
iserve, that X, in the latter part of his last 
|communication, * says, he has expressed no 
opinion about lime before it becomes a carbo- 





nate.” If so, his train of argument is singu- 
‘lar. In order to prove, then, that carbonate 


of lime has a certain effect, he adduces divers 
\instances, of fences, roofs, rail-road timber, 
land dead horses; in all which cases the quick 
‘| lime is used, and not the carbonate. Does he 
‘not admit there is a substantial difference be- 
tween them. [I had supposed that in the an- 
|| nual white-washing to embellish and preserve 
| my fences and out houses, it was the “alka- 
line solution” obtained from quick lime, that 
was the desideratum, and nota mere mixture 
of carbonate of lime and water. The same in 
the case of rail-road timber. If X has been 
referring all along to the carbonate of lime, 
his references to the use of quick lime are not 
available to his argument. 
My time is much occupied, or I would quote 
‘from numerous agricultural writers to cor- 
roborate my opinion of the decomposing agen- 
cy of lime, and that the most profitable appli- 
cation to the land, is to get it on soon after 
being slacked. 

I hope when X has concluded his experi- 
| ments, “in which he has been some length of 
time engaged,” he will transfer his “ accumu- 

lation of facts” to the pages of the Farmers’ 
Cabinet, soas to set at rest this mooted ques- 
tion. The great number of communications 
on lime, from so many of your correspondents, 
shows the great interest felt in the subject, 
‘as well as its vast importance. To sustain 
X’s theory of lime, it seems necessary, a pri- 
ori, to confirm what [ very much doubt, his 
| view, that the nutriment in the soil is disen- 
|gaged faster than it can be taken up by plants, 
‘and is dissipated and lost. If this latter is 
/not the case, and the former is correct, lime 
j may be detrimental. I have only time now 
for one remark more. Sir H. Davy in his 
Agricultural Chymistry states that lime com- 
‘bined with carbonic acid, becomes insoluble. 
| Josepu Croup, Esq., in the last of his valua- 
ble communications says, “ its union with car- 
'bonic acid greatly increases its solubility.” 


5 - 


' East Bradford, April 8, 1839. M. 
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Management of the Thorn 


For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
Management of the Thorn. 


I some time since noticed an article in the| 
Cabinet on the English Thorn or Hawthorn, | 
(page 92, vol. 3.) With this variety I am not, 
acquainted, and of course can say nothing re- | 
specting it. But I have had considerable ex-| 
perience for thirty years, and have paid espe- | 
cial attention for the last twenty years to the | 
black or New Castle, the white, and the Vir-| 
ginia thorn. The New Castle thorn has | 
been in use from my earliest recollection.— 
The Virginia, was introduced into this neigh- 
borhood about twenty years since. I gave) 
this species a fair trial, but it did not an- 
swer my purpose, and [ abandoned its culti- 
vation. I prefer the New Castle, which is 
now very scarce. I have generally obtained 
my supply from the neighborhood of Salem, 
N. J., for which I have been charged eleven 
dollars per thousand. My method is to let} 
therm remain in the nursery for two or three | 
years, or unti] they are fifteen or twenty 
inches high. I generally plant in the line of 
a fence, as affording security to the plants. [) 
dig a trench as wide and deep as-the width 
and depth of our common spades; and if the 
soil is thin I put a little manure in the trench, 
after which I plant the quick fifteen inches 
apart, which I find close enough. When they 
require a dressing, instead of hoeing I throw 
some fresh earth around them, and continue 
this practice whenever a dressing appears 
necessary, until I have a bank two or three 
feet high from the top of the trench. I never 
cut them off as some recommend, but let them | 
grow as tall as possible. Jt is a great fault) 
with many to lay them too young, and trim) 
them too much. They ought not to be laid | 
until they are two inches in diameter, and | 
then cut as close to the ground as possible, or 
sufficient to bend them. Ilay them two or 
three feet high, or rather, trim them off to 
that height. I prefer dead stakes, and lay 
them fair over the butts of the others; the 


| 


| 


young shoots will sprout from the butts, and}! apused fields. 


all along the bodies, so that in two or three 
years [ have a fence which no bullock or other 
animal can possibly pass. In the month of 
August (it will answer later but not so well) 
I take what we call a stock knife, affix ittoa 
handle, and trim the long shoots. This must 
be done once a year, or the hedge will be ru- 
ined. I know not how long the large wood 
of the thorn will live—I have some now vya- 
rying from ten to fifteen years which look as 
well as at first, and so well set that the hea- 
viest ox cannot penetrate, and so compact that 
a rabbit can scarcely make its way through. 
A New Castie Co. Farmer. 


Science has no enemy but ignorance. 





_ your Cabinet sent to our small district : 


| desire to improve, as far as practicable 


, s v ° - 
— Farmers C abinet, Gc. Vor. III. 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


' Farmers’? Cabinct=-Manu ree. 
ments==--Lime, &c, 


Mr. Epiror,— Being solicited last summer 
by our worthy post master, to become a mg 
scriber to your valuable publication, | at oy ce 
assented, and being at our post office (North 
East) some time after on the arrival of the 
mail, | was surprised at the large humber of 


Improvee 


I have 
not a doubt but all your subscribers haye , 
their mode of farming. Indeed Ido not think 
there can be one among us who is not resdy 
and willing to acknowledge that there ; 
great room for improvement. I fully believe 

that had such a publication the same circylg. 
tion for the last 10 or 15 years in our coup. 
try, as the Cabinet now has, that there woul 
not be so many of us now farming worn oy 


| Jields, that barely produce enough to pay for 


gathering the crops. Now, as the Cabinet 
is continually enforcing upon us the yalye 
and importance of saving, making, and apply. 
ing MANURE, a thing that appears only to be 
a secondary object amongst the best of our 
farmers, and indeed no object at al! with to 
many of us, to give you a detail of the plan 
generally adopted here, would be useless, as 
'the old Maryland system of cropping and 
cropping, one crop after the other, as long as 
a sprout will grow, to our shame be it said, 
is still much in practice with us, as may be 
seen at any time by passing through some 
}parts of our country. Now, Mr. Editor, as 
we generally farm more ground in proportion 
‘to the stock we keep, than your Pennsylva- 
‘nia farmers, and then make much Jess ma- 
nure, with the same proportions, it is a mat- 
ter of course that we must dosomething more 
for our land than apply our small proportions 


of manure, if we expect to be repaid for our 


labor, as from our mode of farming of course 
our means must be limited, therefore the o> 
ject is to get, at once, at the best and ches» 
est plan of improving our long neglected an 
It seems to me as if [ can 
hear you and your host of readers all cry ov! 
lat once, lime, LimE! Well, some of us,® 
least, have limed, and the result is, that either 
the lime is so poor, or the manner It Is & 
plied so bad, that the improvement wil fe 
warrant the labor and expense. For my pe" 
| attribute it to the almost entire worthies 
ness of the article called lime that is put © 
us ignorant, easy, good-natured sort of peop ey 
as | think we are generally supposed to ™. 
There are men who make it a business («4 
a profitable one too, I judge,) in bringing 
into this part of the country,—it is what ey 
call fallen lime. ; 
I begin to suspect that the greater pe” 


it is nothing more nor less than the reo 
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‘the kilns in your great limestone regions || the question, whether steeks or land afford 
~ the Schuylkill—lime that is thrown — the most profitable investment of money, will 
haps in small quantities, from time to time, || depend mainly, if not entirely, upon three 

, i is exposed to the weather for months, | things, viz. the price at which land can be 
» some for years, until it collects in quan-| purchased—the price for which the produce 
-»s, and then perhaps these lime merchants |) wid/ sell, and the price to be paid for labor. 
aot trade with us are paid for taking it away,|! Now, although it may be a faet, (but of this 
il they bring it to us easy, good-natured |/[ am not prepared to say,) that the invest- 
wks and we take it at a high price, just be- || ment of money in land, in the neighborhood 

, yse we know no better. in which your correspondent resides, 3. e., 

. “Now, sir, Lam of the opinion, if any of us|; Philadelphia, where land is very high, from 

: si the means, or enterprise, to take a trip| $100 to $200 per acre, and labor in propor- 

| » in your limestone country, on the Schuyl-|| tion, may not be as profitable as 6 per cent. 
w|, we would find that we could get the||stocks; yet I am of opinion that in other sec- 

) xme article, good stone lime, for about (or || tions of country, where land equally good can 

: BBM wchaps.a trifle more) than we pay for this|| be purchased for one tenth the above som, the 

yor stuff. As there is no doubt but the Cabi-|| price of produce equally high, and the price 

wt is circulated extensively through your}! of labor considerably lower—the investment 
imestone country, perhaps some of its read-||of money in land would be much more profit- 
os, who make it a business, will inform us|j able. 








‘they have not boats for carrying stone lime,|} If I am correctly informed, all the land 
ind what they could deliver it for at different || in Pennsylvania, within 50 miles of Philadel- 
wints. There is a great extent of country || phia, which is at all improved, is held at from 
> BRM re, on the Elk, North East, and Sassafras |} $50 to $150 per acre. Now I would advise 
; fryers, mostly within a few miles of the Ches- |! those who hold such land, and also your corre- 
yeake and Delaware Canal. It is a business spondent, to extend their views a little beyond 
) vhich, if once properly commenced, must/|| the good old state of Pennsylvania, and take 
1 sove very advantageous, both to the farmer ||a view of the lands in Maryland, in the coun- 
; ind limeburner. A Constant Reaper. _|/ties bordering on Pennsylvania, particularly 


: Bik Neck, March 28th, 1839. in Harford county. It is the opimion of many 


§ . a : that lands in this county are lower, all things 
, A Constant Reader ” advised we take 9 || considered, than in any other county in the 
e tp up the Schuylkill, purchase his lime at|| state; and there is in the county some land 
e be kiln, so that there may be no mistake ;|/as good as is to be found in any part of Penn- 
3 ni then apply it, as the quality of the lime sylvania. The lands lying on Deer Creek 
Q a ‘ Std are held higher than in any other part of the 
‘ mi the nature of the soil may justify. We ‘county. Here, latterly, some sma!) farms of 
, recommend to our correspondents and readers, || prime quality, highly improved, have been 
\- vho wish light on the subject, the very inter- ‘sold at from $50 to $75 peracre. This land 
re tants sation of R. M. Buacx. Es ‘will produce, on an average, from 20 to 30 
ns ae opr orga icehvediuadinademaseape dots. bushels of wheat, and from 40 to 60 bushels 
uP ate 8th No. of the present volume of the of corn per acre, without manure. Wheat is 


vabinet, and that of “ Evelyn,” see page 248. |! the principal product, to which the land is 


These are bot |peculiarly adapted, and the flour manufac- 
» a SOR Sey aN ERES geen, deme tured from it is preferred by your bakers. In 


rd acsare stated very minutely. proof of this fact, I would refer you to the 
fn ‘ jilicaaticniaMlep cigs ‘firm of Messrs. Lee, Benker & Co., of your 
ul For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


‘city, who are the principal agents in the sale 
Advantages offered to Agricuiturists tn|! of the article. 
oat case Ln oe who|| The above mentioned is the highest price at 
iP a ee en Sie Sree which land is held in this county. But there 
@ Mx. Eprror,—TI observed in the January are many farms on Deer Creek, and within 
: ~ "ner of your paper, a few queries propound- |) 3, 4 or 6 miles of it, which can be purchased 
~ Bg” °y “An Old Subscriber,” on the compara-|| at from #5 to $25 per acre. These are, of 
dh of the investment of money in good 'course, somewhat inferior to the first men- 
. ty 6 per cent. stocks, and in land. Al-|| tioned in quality, but with a little care, and 
poagh I do not feel prepared to give in de- \by the application of lime, can be made to 
: ,_.. Satisfactory statement, as requested by || produce as good (and perhaps better) crops 
: »* Correspondent, yet, with your permis-||than the lands in Lancaster, Chester, and 
, I will trouble you with a few remarks|| Philadelphia counties, which are daily sold 
“0g upon the point at issue. at from $100 to $150 per acree When the 
‘ + wil be admitted, for it must be evident | Susquehanna Canal to tide is completed, it is 
*very reflecting mind, that the decision of ''supposed that lime will be delivered at the 
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mouth of Dee rt Creek, that is, Within G6 or 5 li we copy the following article on Ploughs ¢, 


ae le: , of the | land of Ww hic h | have been speak- i number of the Boston C ulti ator. It 18 from + 
ing, at 12 2} cents per bushel, and it is a point | of the Editor, a practical farmer. are 
ettied w ith us, that money laid out in lime, |) 
even at 2) cents per bushel, delivered, will |! Ploughs. 
be returned, by the increase in the product,|| ‘“ For some years past we tried to 
in two or at most three years. Lime then} a cast iron grass plough that would com, 
will not add any thing to the price of the! subvert the sod, and cover the yers 
above land. Now let us see what would be! growth without the aid of the foot to help «.. 
the consequence if one of your Chester or| furrow over. We at length found by ac vleas 
Philadelphia county farmers should sell out! a set of irons that came nearer the m; | 
and purchase here. We will suppose he||any we had seen. We directed the je 
could purchase here for $15 per acre, and pat | part to be made, and the plough performeg 
on $10 in improvements, which is $25, If | better than any we had found. , 
he could sell out for S100 per acre, he could), “ With this plough, and one yoke of steer 
purchase as much land for one-fourth the four years old, our boy of sixteen contey nded 
money; and if produce is equally high here,| for the first prize for single teame, at the( ne 
if he could make six per ce nt. there, he would | cord cattle show in 1836; and he won : 
make TWENTY-FowR per cent. here. | prize, though nine other teams were 

I propose to show that the market for the) field. He laid his furrows best, and hie § 
product of the farm is as good here as in Phila-| ished his lot three furrows sooner tha) 
del phia. | competitor—having been twenty-seven 

By reference to the Iebruary number of | utes in ploughing the Jot marked out— 
the Cabinet, I perceive that grain is qnoted as, one-fourth of an acre. We had then neve 
follows, viz: Wheat, &1 73 to $1 80; corn, seen Prouty & Mears’ ploughs. This fr 
£6 to 91 cents; oats, 45 to 46 cents; clover) No. 19 North Market street, and No. 19C\, 
seed, $13 to $14. The price of these arti-| ton st., [and also Prouty, Libby & Prouty, at 
cles here is as follows: Wheat, $1 70 to! their Agricultural Ware-House and Sex 
$1 75 cents, and can be sold readily, by de-| Store, No. 87 North Second st. Philad: | 
livering it from three to eight miles; corn is) have constantly been improving upon ' 
now selling at 90 cents to $1, with many) ploughs, and, es we think, have brought 
buyers, although the crop here was large last) them to perfection—they y have grass p\ 
year; oats are a very ready sale at 50 cents,| of a most finished pattern—long ones for 
and clover seed at $15 per bushel. Labor) plain, deep ploughing—and shorter ones ‘r 
can be had here at from $8 to $10 per month reugh lands. A practised eye can see ata 
—free laborers—slaves for less—which I be-| clance that their long ploughs cannot ‘a! 
lieve is lower than the price in the counties |; raise the furrow easily, and to turn it com 
bordering on Philadelphia. | pletely over—the furrow rises gradual!) 

I ain convinced, that with the same man-: does not break in falling over—the ‘a lng 
agement and economy here as is evinced by | portion, therefore, assists in helping up te 
the farmers of Pennsylvania, we should ail, rising portion—so that the whole operat 
get rich fast. We want some of them to set), consists in cutting and rolling over the s— 
us an example in these respects. We are!:saving all the labor of lifting it up, or 
confident they would not regret their remo-| crowding it away one side. 
val. Will not your “ Old Subscriber,” should = he. labor of this plough cam pare d wil 
these lines meet his eye, be induced, at least,| many others, is like the labor of rolling: 
to pay us a visit, and we think, if he has any) an even log compared with that of ro.) 
idea of an agricultural life, he will be induced) over a square stick of timber. The cu" 
to sell out his 6 per cents. and invest the pro-| stands inclining to the right, and the wiee 
ceeds in good 24 per cents. in Harford coun- shape of the plough indicates the ease ¥ 
ty, Maryland. ‘which it will operate. ‘The draft is wh! 

: A Youne Farmer. ‘called the centre drafl, and both sides oft 

Churchville, March, 183). | plough are carried along to cethe r ane 

oe ——_ | perfect ease. Their lone ploughs inciine & 

ae the wind is in the west, the right side, and the furrow slice is 90% 

"he weather is at the best; in bevil shape, that it shuts in complete: Ys 

When the wind is in the east, a trap door, and covers up all the ves" etable 

It is good for neither man nor beast; ‘matter on the surface. z= 

When the wind is in the south, “We are much gratified with the © 

It blows the bait into the fishes’ month. — || go perfect a plough. It must bea tre asure 

No weather is il], if the wind be still. | all who think it important to plough w* a i 


An evening red, and a morning gray, | far the most important operation mn « 
fs a sign of a fair day. Land once well ploughed in the spring ' 
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5, 10. Root Crops. 319 
ae haiftilled, and all the subsequent ope-| plan we are about to urge, we trust it may be 
viens are easy. | favorably considered, and carried out, so far 


« How often do we pass by and see—not at least as to make a fair experiment of its 
c-mers, but rooters, tearing up a beautiful) utility. From various experiments made, it 
‘en and leaving it piled in heaps and ridges! has been reduced to a certainty that one thou- 
—orely for the want of an instrument that may); sand bushels of mangel wurtzel or svUGAR 
ae lough !” | BEET can be raised from an acre of well ma- 

ia called a p g . . . 

. ‘| nured land, and this number of bushels will 
A recent number of the New England not be considered large when we state, that it 

Farmer contains the Report of Inventions, wil! only require that these roots should weigh 

made at the last annual meeting of the Mas-, three Ibs. each to give us this quantity, and 

-chysetts Agricultural Society. We make |that they have been raised to weigh 22 lbs. 

rachusetts Ag cea ‘|For milch cows they are peculiarly well 

the following extract, from which it appears || adapted, [especially the Sugar Beet} and if 

that the first premium was awarded to Prouty|| given out to them in the quantity of half a 

« Mears’ plough. bushel a day, in two meals, say night and 

‘morning, in addition to their usual quantity 

«The implements for which premiums are || of hay or fodder, will, during the winter and 

now claimed, are entitled to much credit for||spring months, add seveny-five per cent. to 

‘heir simplicity and economy, the ease with|| their product in milk and butter, besides 

which they may be ag and ra harap. | greatly increasing the richness and flavor of 

with which they may be repaired when ne-|| both. A half bushel a day from the Ist of 
cessary. | December, till the first of May, a period of 

“The improvement already made in the}, 151 days—wil! at the rate of a thousand bush- 
onstruction of the plough, and the study of | els to the acre carry 13 cows well over the 
the principles on which it should be made,|| whole period of time named, and leave them 
jnstifies the aaa re it : ae —_ at the date named in excellent condition. As 
omy for the farmer to keep three ploughs,||to the mode of keeping beets, no other care 
wapted for specific emer a two of the is necessary than omaulie given to the pre- 
sme construction, differing only in size, as||seryation of potatoes or turneps. In proof of 
was heretofore been most common. this we hema beets cmetine 19th day 

“The sward plough of Mr. Prouty, towhom lof April, that have been kept in a dry cellar, 
the offered premium of twenty dollars is|| unprotected. by covering of any kind, that are 
iwarded, appears to have been the result of || now as sound as the day they were taken out 
continued attention and minute observation, ||of the earth, having preserved unimpaired all 
wth practical skill as a farmer in the use of || those qualities which render them a delicious 
he plough, as well as mathematical calcula-| table beet. Having stated the capacity of an 
ten in the principle of its construction, as|/ acre, anc shown as we trust cunehenbeels, that 
will appear by the letter of Mr. Prouty, re-|! it is competent to be made produce enough to 
ommended to be published. In the Yankee!! sustain 13 cows from the first of December 

Farmer of the 2Rth April, 1838, there is! until the first of May, we would ask, to what 

‘communication headed “ Ploughing and! e)se could an acre of land be appropriated that 

poughs, by E. P. of Lexington,” giving a|| would do as much? We know of no crop 

very particular description of this plough, || that would prove as profitable, and, therefore, 
which was highly gratifying to your commit: | urge the propriety of a trial upon every farm- 
we. er and planter: They _ be planted from 

Farmers who visit Philadelphia are re-|| fhe ale period throug ee May. ane 
mested to call and sot ten ieial _|| with proper manuring and culture will pro- 
es and examine the ploughs re-) dice what we have stated, 

‘erred to above, at No. 87 North Second st: | In fattening beef cattle, if given in the 
| quantity of a bushel a day, on = four 
| meals with the usual quantity of hay or fodder, 

Root Crops.-.-Farmers Attend. || they will prove entunply efficient, and save 

The searcity and dearness of beef cattle||a vast quantity of corn. Should their culture 

“rin to offer a fit occasion for us to urge upon|| be adepted, there is no farmer that could not 

““T agricultural friends the propriety of put-|| raise _ tim oe cattle for the pees 

“Ng In a few acres of roots, in addition to their) ers as he now does, as one acre in such cul- 

ena crops, for the purpose of feeding their| ture will give him the material for fattening 

“Ue, as every plan which can be adopted of || seven head. 


“seing the grain crops shotild be an object! 
, aed es ae al beve is from the Farmer and Garden- 
“<4 them, provided that in so doing they can || oeen 


eect a saving of time, labor, and money.—||@": and we join the Editor in earnestly re- 
OW as we believe al] this can be done by the!! commending to our farmers a fair trial of the 
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roots named. What is done must be done||on the whole, Mr. T. considers jt 
quickly. There is no time to Jose; and if || U#ble and eh a “— 
‘ . ours, . 
’ ° > + : : 9 — ATEMAy, 
properly attended to ‘there is no mistake. Rochester Seed Store, Feb. $9, 1939 
Let every farmer put in an acre of each. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


To prevent Sheep catching cold after be=|| 7). Season==Importance of Account 
Nt ye, 


ing Shorn. Corn==Garden==-=M illet, 


Sheep are sometimes exposed tocold winds || rp Eprror,—So far the season 


. . . ; . has be 
f ~ ‘ oe 4 i . - en 
and rains immediately after hearing, which | remarkably fine, and every thing aroun) 
exposure often hurts them. Those farmers |/},o45 smiling, and gives ample pron = 
~ Ss ¢ . t) Iss Py we 
who have an access to the sea, should plunge | 7 penenine to te. 


ot | || compense most abundantly the wel] directed 
them into the salt water ; those who do not | labors of the persevering and industrious |. 
have that opportunity, and whose flocks are = ne. 


. |bandman. But it invites not to repose. Typ 
not very large, may mix salt with water and | furmer must bestir himself, for at this season, 
is = “On, 


rub them all over, which will in a great mea- || wien so much depends upon the proper eeun 
sure prevent any mishap befalling the animal, | omy of time, and the judicious applicati al 
after having been stript of its coat. || labor, he has no leisure hours. A multitys: 

It is very common in the months of June| ey 
and July, for some kinds of sheep, especially | 
the fine Leicester breed, which are commonly | 
thin skinned about the head, to be struck with || the affiirs of a farm as in those of the cated 
a kind of fly, and by scratching the place with ‘and neither can be properly and hionest!y map. 
their feet they make it sore and raw. | 0 pre- || .zed without it. Oneof the rreat aids i the 
vent this, take tar, train oil and salt, boil them |! oo 


\} good work of system, and the farmer will ; 
ystei ad the farmer will as 
together, and when cold, put a little of it on the || ° y . 


s SO, Is vg M 
part affected. This application keeps off the | a ee te 
flies, and likewise heals the sore. The salt}| done should be punctually and carefully noted, 
should be in very stall quantity, or powder Follow this plan rigidly and it will not only 
sulphur may be used instead of it. prove satisfactory, but absolutely and highly 

. 'profitable. But I would not have my brother 

From the Genesee Furmer. farmers stop at a memorandum book—they 
A good Crop of Millet. need a regular setof books, in which all the f 

Mr. Tucker,—A few days since, Mr. A. | daily transactions shall be entered. | bean 
Tinckelpaugh, of Wayne county, called at the | = — late in Tt re oe 
seed store with a quantity of very fine millet, | ut am 1 “ay mn ~~ jae om 
and on making some inquiries of him respect- | lke are a i a a acy Sita 
ing this crop, he gave me the following ac-||. oe at eee eee See a 
count, which, as the result of an experiment, into 2. IL wg des.f re ood 
is worth recording, and may be interesting to| noted, all my aon - cold ws eo " 
eome of your,readers. ' account opened with each fielc —stock, swine 
Mr. T. said he had seen in the agricultural | sheep, &c., if | purchase or rere ; 
papers some flattering accounts of the millet ae os no er ee ; 
crop, and therefore determined to give it al| "© CTY @¢Y- way as el 
trial. He selected for this purpose two acres | any eS See et es oy ee 


'jall events, [ hope the subject will not be rr 
> s ter : Fe 
of new land, such as is termed good corn’ mitted to clamber, but thet keep accounts! 


ground, beingarichsandy loam. It wasonly) 11 will be 


~ || keep accounts!! : ‘COUNTS !! : 

ploughed once, and well harrowed. The cee ™ ee on ee until they all 
seed was sown the 3d day of June, at the rate | . os RY 
y E commence the good work in real earnest. 


of seven or eight quarts to the acre, and har- 

rowedin. The crop grew finely, and was cut a 
on the 15th day of August. It was threshed | CORN. 

by a machine and yielded 160 bushels of clean) This great staple article will require ste 
grain, or 80 bushels to the acre. The straw /| attention. The thrifty farmer wil! see?" 
made excellent fodder for cattle, and was/|/in season. All that is planted will not cm 
worth more than two acres of good grass hay. || up, and in many instances where it does short 
Mr. T. fed out most of the grain to hogs, and || up, itis eut off by accident or other cases— 
considers it worth as much for feeding as the || To guard against this, and fill up the 2" 
same weight of corn or peas. It weighs about | find transplanting preferab'e to re-planting 
50) Ibs. tothe bushel. When ground into meal || and there is no difficulty in this, a8 /e™ 3 
and mixed with cooked vegetables, &c. it is| 


generally a surplus of plants. te 
a very superior fuod for fattening hogs. And'! should be observed in taking up the st-*! 
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of matters require prompt attention, and the 
most minute cannot be overlooked with sifety. 


System is as necessary in the management of 
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anspianting not to injure the roots, and to | Sugar Beet—Ruta Baga—Mangle Wurtzel. 
vetain about them as much of the soil as pos- 
cle. The after culture of corn requires very 
_nicalar attention. The earth must be kept 
‘een or well pulverized, and free of weeds; 
.. t is impossible to get two ful] crops, one, 
¥ geeds and the other of grain, from the same | 
nd at the same period. The cultivator, 
* well adapted to the after culture, as it does’ 
wt injure the lateral roots, and opens the 
arth for the action of the sun and air. Of 


The rapid extension of the culture of these 
| roots in this coantry must be matter of grat- 
ulation to every thorough agriculturist; to the 
grain grower, the breeder of cattle, and the 
grower of sheep. All are deeply interested, 
and all will find themselves benefited by the 
culture. In enriching the soil—in affording 
the means of augmenting the number of stock 
on a farm—for fattening cattle and sheep at 


.--_ijall seasons when they are grown, and for 
ate years [ have followed the plan of planting bringing all animals in good condition through 


py corn in rows, and I think it a decided im-| the trying months of our winter and spring, 


porement. oe oy pr ar apn the root culture will be found unrivalled.— 
ame time ago, gs 1 We wish for no sudden innovations in farm- 


_ es 
grass ae a — si eae a ing :—but the root culture in this country has 
_ See inal aeine sading af gues ceased to be an experiment, and every farmer 
see but that applied, pretty liberally to||™9Y safely enter upon the process of providing 
yrs bout th Rent weed ta Oe Sh jan ample supply of green and grateful food 
om, cay Seow wre week In may, Wt Nas |! for his flocks and his herds at a season of the 


: ial influence. At least such is a . 
i very eg When I S aaaiaael Aan year when it can be furnished from no other 
ny expe . source.— Geneva Gazette. 


xe of the cultivator, I abandoned the old prac- - 


see of hilling up. SOIL FOR THE SUGAR BEET. 


1. A deep rich loam is best; but any soil 
that can be made mellow, will answer well. 
A very dry soil does not yield so large beets, 
but sweet and nutritious ones. The soil 
should be free from stones, and well pulver- 
ized to a good depth, that the root may pierce 
it freely and grow smooth and handsome. 2. 
South of the 42d deg. of lat. they should be 
planted from the 25th of April to the 10th of 


ur family will attend to the remainder.— May, certainly not later than the 15th. (?) 3. 


al Plant in rows 24 or 30 inches apart, and leave 
Yo will therefore reap the pleasures and ad- | - 
nstages, and they are many, of a little fore- | the beets ten inches from each other in the 


‘ ; rows. The ground should be thoroughly 
at end attention. prepared and A manured. Before planting, 
pour warm water on your seed, and let it soak 
at least 24 hours, and no matter if three or 
fourdays. 4. The weeds must be kept down, 
: : and the soil very mellow, by the use of the 
“sina light or sandy soil; but like other|| plough, cultivator or hoe. Thin early, so as 
‘pe it has its advantages and itsdrawbacks. ||t¢ Jeave one only every 10 or 12 inches. 5. 
his stated ina work on agriculture, that a||Gather as soon as ripe, i. €. as soon as the 
fnteman in Pennsylvania, sowed a peck to | lower leaves begin to turn yellow and fall off. 


Sacre the last of May—sowed four acres— They are easily preserved in cellars. 
‘middle of August, and suffered to dry | ——— _ | 


“esun for two or three days—produce 75 
usiels of seed, and one and a halftones of fod-| 
*ttothe acre, Cattle relish it. The pro- 
“ee per acre is frequently much greater than 






































THE GARDEN. 


A well filled and well cultivated garden, is | 
indispensable appendage to a farm. In-| 
feed, | never yet saw a good farm, where was 
wot to be found a garden equally good. I sup- 
mse you have attended to this important part 
f the duties of a good husbandman and kind 
ather—that the heaviest of the work has | 
en accomplished, and that the females of | 








MILLET. 


This vegetable 1 find stands the drought 
aceedingly well, and flourishes like lucerne, 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
The Cut Worm. 


In the year 1836 | cut from a country 
state) , ; newspaper an account of a method adopted 
bie eel drills aed ~ mares 7 in New England of destroying the cut worm, 
ad the plants should stand si nie - + ’/|1 was rather sceptical, and although it was in 

She ts should stand six inches ftom |! my posession two seasons, and I a sufferer, 


"ci other in the rows after hoeing. In this ; : 
htitude j es yet I did not try it until after | had become a 
by wane a es A. eee of subscriber to your valuable Cabinet, reading 
of June. which, stimulated me to look more closely 
Amwell, N. me after my interests, and cal] ng this old receipt 
elle aa to mind, I determined to try it last year, 
which I did to my entire satisfaction. It acted 
asacharm. Great caution is necessary, for 


Davi Hit. 


eu er ere eae 
Mee. it not be best to apply the ashes as soon as 
rn is up.—Ep? 
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if the brine is not sufficiently diluted, its ap-|bied to lay up yearly something beyond 
plication will prove as hurtful as the ravages || expenses, besides aflording to my childre, . 
ef the worm itself. All it requires is care. || good serviceable English education, ee . 
Now fora copy of the receipt: || 18 more particularly the case, since | heo-., 
“A friend assures us that he succeeded in|| think for myself, and commenced the mate 
destroying cut worms by watering grounds | of roots for market and the feeding of 
infested by them with brine, in which hams|} Last season I put in eight acres of po oe 
had been preserved, diluted with alarge por-| the ground was well prepared, and |... 
tion of water. In his first application he de-|| stirred frequently through the continuance o* 
stroyed some of his vegetables as well as the} the drought, and kept neat and yery érop 
worms, in consequence of using the brine too} weeds; and the result was, that after de. 
strong. In succeeding trials, by diluting it|| ing ali the expenses of cultivation, interpw ... 
sufficiently, he attained his object, and de-|| the land, and transportation to market, &. | 
stroyed the worm without injuring the vege-|| realized a profit of three hundred and pipers. 
table.” one dollars, besides a full supply for my f;, 
Now, what I am at is to request my brother! ily during the season. It should be remon. 
farmers to try this method this season on a|!bered however, that potatoes were scarce 9») 
small scale. No injury can be done, if only || very high—probably the same quantity, ype: 
proper care be observed; but on the contrary,| more favorable circumstances, in the tnarke: 
much good will result. There have been many || would not produce as much by one hundrui 
contrivances for the destruction of this pest of || dollars. 
the farmer. Ihave heard of one by Parxe|| Four acres were also put in, 1} each of 
Sure of Delaware county, but have no per-| ruta baga, mangle wurtzel, and sugar beet.— 
sonal knowledge as to its capabilities of an-| [t was my first experiment with the sugar 
swering the purpose. I find it described in| beet. The yield in neither case was equa! 
the Farmers’ Cabinet “as a pair of old wheels\|:ny expectations, as to quantity, producinz 
from a cart or wagon, fitted with several pro-) not more than 470 bushels per acre on an ay. 
jections, similar to the cogs of a spur wheel,|jerage. But the general result was high|y 
formed so as to impress in the earth a hole} satisfactory; and [ am perfectly satisfied tht 
(continuous) four inches deep. The smooth) the four acres in roots for my stock, was better 
track the wheel makes on the soft ground in-|| than six acres in corn. A large amount of 
duces the worm in its nocturnal wanderings to|| leaves were taken during the season and fed 
follow on until it tumbles into the pit, where||to the cattle and hogs, and they were de- 
as it cannot climb out, it perishes by the in-|| voured with great avidity. I derived benefit 
fluence of the succeeding sun.” Perhaps||in various ways. My manure was greatly 
some of your readers may be familiar with| increased—the quantity and quality of mik 
this method ; if so they will confer a favor on} and butter vastly enlarged—my land is ‘ef 
at least one farmer by communicating through |, in a good state, and above all, my stock came 
the Cabinet, some account of it. out of the winter in a much better condition 
J. S. Y.  ||than ever before; and Iam satisfied that [can 
Yardleyville, 4th mo. 26th, 1°39. keep one quarter more stock now in muci 
———$— better order than I did before, and to greater 
For the Farmers’ Cabinet. profit, on the same amount of oe and all 
this by the introduction of roots. Noone i! 
Root Crops---Root Cutters, ‘suppose that my stock was fed wholly on roots 
Within the last few years a complete, and), —they were constantly supplied with exce' 
from present appearances, a permanent change | lent hay, of which they eat sparingly, and 0¢- 
has been effected in the agriculture of our} casionally with a cut mess, They appear © 
country, by the introduction of the root cul-|; give the sugar beet the preference. __ 
ture. But all improvements, and especially| My wife and daughters claim as perquisites 
those in the farming way, make head but) all the poultry, eggs, surplus garden veget- 
slowly, against the established principles| bles, &c., and a good business they mak? of 
and strong prejudices of the people; unless) it. I could not have believed that these re 
indeed they become infected with a mania such) sources would have proved so productive, and 
as now unhappily pervades our country in re-| Tam almost of opinion that a garden of fouror 
gard to the growing and sale of mulberry trees,| five acres in the neighborhood of a fair = 
I have steadfastly resisted the solicitations of | ket, would, if judiciously attended to, meet d 
my friends to engage in the speculation, and || necessary wants and expenditures of an °° 
make a fortune. On the contrary, I find|/dinary family. This inference I one 
enough to do to attend to my small farm of | what has been accomplished by the female 
eighty acres—it affords me every thing Ineed| members of my family, without neglecting 
for the comfort of myself and family, and) their domestic duties, ‘ . 
by care and economy we have been ena-i| I experienced some difficulty 10 preparing 


oc =«s « 
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I sent to New York | warden furnishes him with vegetables and truit 


-sturnep slicer, but it did notanswer. We} in the greatest abundance, and his little field 
‘of 


ced a good root cutter—simple, cheap, and 
asily repaired if it getsout of order. | have 
oof Green’s straw cutters—lit Is a arti- 
-» but too complex, and though it is in the end 
. -roat saving toany farmer or stock breeder, 
"-) will use it, yet the price at which it is 
ij ig an objection in the minds of sore. 


C. W. 
Phila. Co. April 17th, 1239, 


> Root Cutters simplified, a good article, 
Green's and also Willis’ straw and hay cut- 
ws, with many other approved implements 
ed in agriculture and horticulture, may be 
speained at the Agricultural Ware-House and 
sad Store, No. 87 North Second st., Phila- 
jelphia. —Eb. 





The Sugar Beet. 
To the Editor of the Farmers’ Cabinet. 


Sir,—Allow me to urge upon your numer- 
ws friends the expediency of sowing large 
wantities of sugar beet for the feeding of 
weep and cattle of every description, during 
the coming winter; there is yet time to se- 
eure a full crop, and experience has abun- 
dntly testified that in no country in the world 
an this inestimable root be cultivated with 
sich decided success as in this, “ the country 
othe mocking bird,” which cannot be reared 
wt in light and heat—the two principles 
rhich go to make saccharine, 

On looking over the report of the “ Beet 
Sugar Society of Philadelphia,” I perceive 
ust a difference of six tons per acre, in the 
cmps of beets grown in the neighborhood of 
Dncay, is noted, when compared with those 
mised in the vicinity of Arras. This is ac- 
cunted for by the circumstance of the soil of 
we former place being of a lighter and dryer 
mure, and consequently engendering a 
mester warmth of climate, which operates 
stonishingly in the culture of the crop, bring- 
az it earlier to maturity, and adding greatly 
»its quality as well as quantity: but even 
“ere, seven pounds per root is an unusual 
*carrence—what shall we say then to those 
nsed during the last season, of almost un- 
recelented drought, by our friends John and 
fnathan Palmer (see p. 199 of the Cabinet) 
"eighing 193 Ibs! Assuredly, the friends and 
mtrons of the Institution, to whom we are 
ebted for the introduction of that valuable 
9 amongst us, must be satisfied that their 
“rs have been, so far, abundantly successful. 

', allow me to introduce to your notice a 
Mang friend, who, a few years ago, purchased 
‘ery small place, upon which he resides in af- 

€, in the true sense of the word. His 


yielded just sufficient food for his horse, until, 
on my recommendation, he broke up a part of 
it and sowed sugar beets, which flourished 
amazingly; and with care in the cultivation, 
and sowing the seeds of that root in every 
spare corner which he could tind, he has been 
enabled to add a cow to his stock, which is, | 
calculate, about 100 per cent. in advance.— 
And I was delighted to find him busily em- 
ployed, the last time I visited him, in what he 
called a work of creation—adjoining his gar- 
den was a waste spot, covered with stones and 
rubbish of every deseription, the accumulation 
of many years; and instead of cleaning it, at 
much labor and expense, he dug a ditch around 
it, and the earth which was thrown out, he 
carried over the surface, covering to a great 
thickness the weeds and stones and rubbish, 
which, if he had attempted to remove, he 
would have had no place in which to depo- 
sit them; thus making a virtue of necessity, 
and adding to his possessions sufficient space 
to grow an additional quantity of sugar beet, 
for the support of a heifer calf which he is 
rearing! ‘The approach to his cottage is or- 
namented with a plantation of choice trees, 
which he keeps clean by digging with the 
spade, in preference to hoeing, and at his 
spring culture, he sows sugar beet amongst 
the trees, which come to great perfection ; 
adding much to the benefit of the trees, by 
shading the surface during summer, and al- 
fording an extra earthing at the removal of 
the cropin autumn. Need I add my friend 
resides in one of the Eastern States? In this 
part of Pennsylvania and in New Jersey, the 
people are not so blest, they are not compelled 
to be so industrious—land is too plentiful and 
too cheap. 

I conclude by observing, that if farmers 
would plant largely the sugar beet, we should 
have fat house lamb of 8 or 10 pounds per 
quarter in our markets, about Christmas, so 
fine as to bea real Juxury on the table, instead 
of those little nondescripts, with skins on, 
which we see exposed for sale at the present 
time, and which appear to have been put out 
of existence on the principle of humanity, to 
save them from starvation! And if they will 
so busy themselves, I promise them a descrip- 
tion of a fatting establishment near London, 
where lamb and veal and butter are made in 
winter ata profit which would astonish them ! 
and this I will do by the time they have need 
of the information. B. C. 

P. S. A person informs me that on a late 
visit to the sugar districts in France, he was 
shown a small field, less than an acre, which 
had been rented for one year by a beet grower, 
for 260 francs— $52! 

May Ist, 1839. 
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Agricultaral Statistics. 


The following statistics of the county of 
SUSQUEHANNA, are from an official report 
made to the Legislature of Pennsylvania, for 
1£38 : 


No. of farms 2708 | Acres of Turneps 73 

Acree ot Wheat 5439 o Buckwheat 3546 
“ Rye 1M “ Flax 195 
“ Corn TWO os Ruta baga 32 
“ (ate 404 “ Peas 320 
“ Meadow 347% “ Beans &3 
o P \Aatoes 2:67 





Aggregate val. 


No. of maple trees tapped 97,961 $23,512 64 
Whole No. of Horses 3,998 395,025 00 
Oxen 2.919 9,425 00 

Cows BIP7 164,305 00 

Sheep 51,600 £4,101 00 

Swine 9 033 12,200 00 
NeatCattle of allages 22,746 454,920 00 

Pounds of Butter sold 257,325 14.519 00 
“ Cheese sold 58,559 3,659 94 


The average size of farms, 105. acres. Of 


barley 178 acres were raised in the county. || 


Corn averaged 33 bushels per acre. 
170 bushels per acre. 
plus of oats, corn and potatoes. 193,783 Ibs. 
of maple sugar were made, averaging 3 lbs. 
toa tree. The best crop of ruta baga on rec- 
ord in the United States, was raised in Cho- 
cronut township, averaging on 3 acres more 
than 1200 bushels peracre. 342 tons of plas- 
ter were sown. Dr. Rose, of Silver Lake, 
has a large number of merino sheep, and sold 
18,000 lbs. of wool, at 44 cts. per Ib. 


Green's Patent Premium Straw Cutter. 





The best Machine ever known for cutting 
hay, straw, and all long feed for farm stock ; 
efficient, durable and cheap; cutting faster 
and with less power than any other instrument 
yet invented, 

The Albany Cultivator states, on the au- 
thority of an intelligent and worthy farmer, 
that two active men, will, with this machine, 


Patent Straw Cutler—Culture of Wheat, &¢. 

















proved cylinder the divergency of t) 


Potatoes, || 
The county has a sur-|/ 


Voy Trr 
ee 3 


‘i 


by the application of manual po 
cut five tons of hay per day! 
This invaluable implement has pec... 
been so altered as to produce the fo! 7 
important effects :—Ist. The frame ha...” 
greatly strengthened by the application of... 
screwbolts in anew way. IJtisnow mers... , 
firm. 2d. The knife cylinder he ke ? 
improved, that the No. 2 machine, whic, ..., 
feed three-fourths of an inch long, and y 
formerly cost $40, is now sold for 
ing and drayage included. 3d 


wer alors 


















‘’ 
“ ! 
$33, Decree 
. In the mh 
@ kn T. 


Is so great, that the machine will cut... 


stalks without choking. 

Orders for this machine, which js fas a», 
ting its way into universal favor, wil! be pys. 
cuted at our establishment (No. §7 Nin 
Second st. Phila.) with promptness and f2¢: 
‘ity. 


. 
‘ 


| 
} 





From the N. H. Farmers’ Monthly Visitor 

| The following communication is from 5 
practical farmer of the adjacent town of (x. 
terbury. If we do not mistake, the discovery 
and remedy he has here developed in relatio 
| to the weevil or grain worm, £o destructiye \ 
| the wheat grower’s prospects, wil] be of more 
value to the public than all the combined dis. 
coveries and efforts which have been exhbi 
ed in the essays of the best scientific writers 


‘of the country. 


On the Culture of Wheat. Important Die 
covery and Remedy for Weevil, or Grain 
Worm. 


In order to prepare the soil for a good crop of wheat, 
/very much is depending on ploughing, as wel! sm 
nuring the ground. A few years since, I mate th 
experiment by ploughing a piece of ground four or Sv 
times, before I sowed on it one peck of red hae 

wheat, and when the wheat was grown abon 
‘five inches high, I sowed half a bushel of slake: 
|and plaster, well mixed, upon the wheat earl) | 
/morning, while the dew was on, which gave star) 
appearance for a few following days. It soon chan 
to a dark, lively green, and grew freely and fille © 
so that it produced seven bushels of good wheat 
from smut and almost every thing else but whea + 
that of an exevilent quality. But on three sos 
sowing in the ordinary way of ploughing ber 

the spring, and sowing no plaster nor lime, 1 © 
about twelve bushels to one bushel sowing 

The last spring (1838) I sowed ten bushes, 2%" 
| four quarts of wheat, of which one bushe! ane ter" 

quarts was what is called Tea wheat, half = : = 
| was the old red bearded wheat, and all the reew© © 

the seed was what goes by the name of bias ™ 
wheat. About three acres of ground was pasture’ 
ithe rest was tillage, which the year before ae 
|manured, and produced corn and potatoes, eto" 
pasture land, of which a part was planted with 
and part with potatoes, and had no manure at . : 
was badly heed on account of being ver) -_ : 
rocky, but was ploughed in the fall and three = 
the spring before sowing. The other old gf . 
ploughed twice in the spring before — _ 
wheat was all washed clean and drained off (i *" 
Then I added an equal quantity of lime ar° “ 
as much as would stick to it, and sowed fow 


‘and a half of clean seed, (meaning before prev 





ie the 


| brother farmers in New Hampshire. ] 
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' jaster,) upon three acres of pasture land of . poe 
ee heat; and I sowed three bushels and a| Por the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
pas * ; > 
ey of Black Sea wheat, prepared in the above men. J 
: ea upon about one acre and five-eighths of Essays on Agricuiture. 
7 ee and the one bushel and twelve quarts of Tea . 
wat I prepared and sowed as above, upon about one | No. IV.* 
re and one-eighth of an acre of land; and the half 
abel of red bearded wheat was prepared and sowed | MAGNESIAN EARTH. 
: above, on about one quarter of an acre of land.—| 


= a wheat and Black Sea wheat upon the old | former co - 
he Tee wi Ee eee ee aca In a former communication, on the charac 


ime April; the half bushel of red bearded wheat || ter of the earths chiefly concerned in the pro- 
a sowed about the middle of May; the four and a| duction of vegetation, [ took occasion to rTe- 


v buehels upon the pasture land, on the thirtieth day of | : nit end : 
by bush pl Sia dt tind and t cree mark that magnesian earth was so limited in 


ited lime and plaster about four bushels, when the its extent, that a passing notice of its exist- 


neat was about one foot high. ence would be sufficien 8 , 
Wiethe first day of July, I discovered a few of the . ent. The circumstance, 


vellowish flies, or what are called weevils, at or a little however, of its being so frequently found in 
before sunset; and finding them to be very active, [|| combination with lime in its mineralized state, 


it desirous to find out how they performed so much cm 3 ‘eat; : : 
sischief. So I put on my glasses and saw them climb and consequently in its application in agri- 


go the head of wheat and when at the upper part of the culture, it would probably be necessary to 
pull which covers the Kernel when grown would make a || take such a brief notice of some of its proper- 
«malt stay, putting their tail or sting under the upper tie will iustify fi . tc lnei 

edge of the hull, while, to appearance, the fly would push § as will justily forming correct conciusions 


back, and that instant fluttering the wings, making a respecting its practical effects. It is a me- 


sop of but a few seconds, and then hastening towards : : oft 
ie top of the head, making his short intervals at the tallic substance, called aoa, W hich 


epper partof each hull as he passed upward. Upon combines with oxygen gas with avidity, form- 
the second day there was a considerable increase of ||ing an oxide of magnesium; with water it 


these flies upon the wheat heads early in the morning, || ¢ Le: . .* 
and again towards evening, busily performing in the | forms a hydrate, which, by a union with car- 


ame manner as on the first appearance. The third || bonic acid gas, becomes a carbonate of mag- 


day they had much increased from what they were the : —- ; t 3 s : 
day before; and having heard that lime sown upon the nesium—like lime, it is usually found in a 


wheat would be of service, 1 immediately threw on || State of carbonate, and, like lime, the carbonic 
shout cne bushel of staked lime upon the wheat while || acid may be separated by heat; thus far they 


it was wet with dew, upon about a half an acre of the . ee 
wheat. The fourth day morning, I again visited this||@ppear to possess very similar properties.— 


piece of wheat where I sowed the lime. and upon aj| They differ, however, very materially in their 


careful examination, I found but one weevil or fly upon : : : 
the wheat, until [ came where I had sowed no lime, agricultural effects. Their operation can only 


where, to my surprise, I believe there were as many || be understood from a knowledge of the con- 


asa dozen of those yellowish flies upon every head of || stituents of the food of plants. Lime may, 
wheat. This discovery cansed me immediately to . . 
commence sowing on more lime, and not having probably, be considered as one, as it and car- 


enough to finish the piece, I then had recourse to ashes, || bon appears to form the principal part of all 


which [threw on in much haste, fearing that these in- g a ° 
wets, being then so active and numerous, would en. | vegetables. Magnesia has very rarely, if 


trely destroy our wheat crop. The fifthday morning, || ever, been discovered in vegetables—conse- 
| again carefully examined our wheat, and found only || quently cannot be considered as an essential 


three of those flies, which on the fourth inst. were so : s 
wry sugevous. Upon the cixth day, as before, I ex of their food, or calculated to promote vege- 


amined carefully, and found none; neither did I see|| tation. Hence its application inay prove per- 


any of those flies afterwards. icious ining wi 
Ton wheetaseien ante, tie seumene ail ou the thir. || Dicions to a certain extent by combining with 


tieth of May, not being headed until after the depar- || 4S much, or more, carbonic acid than the same 
= oan unwelcome setae om had no nee quantity of lime would require to prepare it 
ny oO injuring any part 0 ie. J er reaping anc ef a J 

threshing, I winnowed up. Beginning at the half || t be taken up by the absorbents, and thrown 
bushel of red bearded, which had no lime sown upon || into the general circulation to promote their 


iT had only two bushels, it being almost entirety | oraeth. , eaid. j 
@stroved by the weevil. Of the Tea wheat, which | growth. From what has been said, x il 


trew from one bushel and twelve quarts, I cleaned up| pears that the use of magnesia in agriculture 
weir tte washols. From the three bushels and a/j/ is unpleasant, inasmuch as the purchase-mo- 
alfof Black Sea wheat, I cleaned up fifty-three bush. ; 
eis of good wheat. of around full Kernel. From the || HCY paid for a worse than useless substance 
a. sown piece upon the pasture land without manure, || 1S entirely lost. Its effects are pernicious by 
ie itt up sixty-two bushels and a half of wheat: || ahsorbing and retaining carbonic acid, there- 
thts Was net quite so plump and fall as 1 have seen. | 2 oh Sa aoe ae , ; 
= account of the drought, which. in all. amounts to! by depriving vegetation of 80 much carbon, 
one hundred and thirty-nine bushels and a half. |: which would otherwise have been furnished 
Odintiicies themenm Samvet TAauanr. | to promote vegetation. When magnesium 
Oe '|becomes saturated with carbonic acid, it is 


latitude the season is usually from two to 


_— any further active effect on vegetation. 
four weeks in advance; so that we prepare | 
oar ground and plant much earlier than our| 














Josern CLovup. 


|| ®* The preceding essays, or numbers, may be found 

| on the following named pages of the Cabinet. No. I. 

: : General Remarks. page 169. No. I, Earths and Soils, 
Science must combine with practice to| page 22. No. If. Lime, page 233. Hereafter the ar- 


ticles from Mr. Cloud will appear under the general 
make a good farmer. head of Essays on Agriculture. 
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For the Farmers’ Cabinet. 1 is extending. For a particular account , 
Indian Wheat or Buckwheat, | this prince of the pumpkin family, see Py... 
My crop of buckwheat amounted to almost | 7 Cabinet, bey II., page 292 In additicg 
a failure last year; and from some cause or ||” - wed i fa It may be easi)y 
other it has been falling off for some consider- || preserved throug oo the year. We hays 
able time back. This has made me very || °°" them, 18 months after being gather 
anxious to get some of the new or Indian 


as fair and sound as the day they were tai... 
buckwheat, of which [ read a favorable notice |from the vine, and they retain their rich 
in the Cabinet last year. Please inform me, 


and flavor unimpaired. 
as early as may prove convenient, where it PARSNEPS AND BEETS 
may be obtained, and at what price; and if 
you would make the information public 
through the Cabinet, it would doubtless oblige 
many who are in my situation. P, W. M. 
Brandywine Manor, April 29, 1839. 


hesy 


Do best in a rich, loamy soil, and may tp 
| planted any time during the present mop: 
Dont be miserly of your manure, apply 
with a liberal hand, and your prospects of , 
good crop will be greatly enhanced. Ty, 
fote. We do not know where the article inquired || dairy farmer who has had a supply of this 
for can be obtained—not probably in this region, But | crateful and nourishing food for his “a 
as there is time sufficient to plant, we will, if it is the d . ne} we Calle, 
wish of our correspondent, endeavor to procure a sup- uring the inclement months of winter and 
ply from the North. Of this article we have no per- spring, 1s alone capable of estimating the Vast 
sonal experience, and from all the information we || ; . ’ 
have been enabled to gain concerning it, we would _ Importance of the culture. 


not urge its culture on our friends. It is true, that the 
yield is much greater than of the common sort, Polygo- 
num, but the quality is very inferior, and of course it Tue wast Cari.—If any farmer has Ne 
io mach hens meeneeasanie, a noe Seen eens in || glected to put in an acre or two of sugar beet 
ome o reno e counties 0 ns State. : ; 
The buckwheat failed as a crop generally last year. jand mangel wurtzel, for the keep of his 
But this ought not to discourage its cultivation. Every on on a delicious green food during the 
farmer should put in an acre ortwo. It does best in } > ane Ls 
light soil—may be sown in this latitude from the first ! short days and long nights of next winter, - 
of May to about the 10th of July. From half a bushel || him go to work forthwith and put in a suppiy 
to — — of seed ae cP tg — of ruta baga, and he may partially retrieve 
18 strongly recommended Dy some gentiemen as afiord- || 1, -: . ae 
ing the very best of hay for milch cows, and therefore | his error. In such cases, though we by Aa 
worthy of special care in its preservation. | means prefer and recommend earlier plant. 
‘ing, we would urge the culture of an acre of 
Put in the Turneps. ‘sugar beet. We had a conversation to-iay, 


° ° | il § j } Higent 
As our farmers will soon commence put- (April 30) with an esteemed and intelligest 


ting in their turneps, we beg leave to call See ae ae wh es 
their attention to the method of raising them } fhe oe a ie a 4 hs 7, 7 
successfully, as adopted by Mr. Samuget W. | he That Culture; ne TSP _ . “sae wd 
Smirn. His statement, which is very min | ta rae toe for aes a a 
ute and interesting, may be found on the 17th | PARK, BBE CHD SOR. FORE Be ROUSS One ae? 


] lis res 
page of the present volume of the Farmers’ sugar beets. We asked the — Har 
Cabinet. The stock farmer should not ne- my er — — e — hh 
glect the planting of an acre or so for his e produce of my cairy Is cons! _ 
cattle | creased, and the quality of the butter is im 

PUMPKINS, &c proved. “Well,” we continued, “have you put 


= as i in your beets?” “ Yes indeed, if [ should ne 
The cultivation of the pumpkin will not be}! glect this part of my duty, I should never 
overlooked by the careful farmer—it is an in-|| Gare to look one of my cows in the face.” 
dispensable article in the family, very nutri-|| 


tious, and when raised in quantities, which in ‘ ‘. 
may be easily done, (and it does not greatly | Cultivation of Water-Melon 


exhaust the soil,) is a pleasant and agreeable 
change for cattle, especially milch cows.— !'an early market in the following manner: 
They are highly recommended for fatting cat-|, Select a high, and dry soil for the purpere. 
tle, are easily raised and gathered without || Plough it up well, and harrow it. Check & 
much trouble, less perhaps than that attend-| the spot thus treated at distances of ten oe 
ing any other =. Pains should be taken | each way. Dig out each check with a heeds 
to grow the best kinds. Pumpkins, as well||spade, and into the same place five or 
as sugar beets, are frequently raised between || quarts of cotton seed ; or if this cannot be pr 
alternate rows of corn. ‘cured, fili the same with stable maaure, pe! 
‘The crrron pumpkin, or Valparaiso squash | decomposed. Haul over this the earth be = 
as it was formerly called, in point of excel-||dug from the hole, and mix it well wilh aa 
lenee, stands at the head of the whole tribe,|; manure. If you have used cotton seed, aa 
and we are happy to learn that its cultivation | spring, it will have sprouted a week & ! 

















This delicious melon may be cultivated & 


' 
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= Se ————— —— ———— 4 
efter being put into the hole; and must now|} In 1836, the same ground was planted to 
be killed by chopping up the same well, and |corn, and the crop was light; ten loads of 
: mixing it with the soil. ‘This being done, ||dressing spread. In 1537, 1 sowed two bush- 
y sou may now haul up the manure and earth'|eis of bald wheat, and harvested 41 bushels 


: 3 before directed, into hills; on the top of jof wheat. In 1838 my hired man_ judged 
“, hich you must place about a peck of sand, || there was at least three tons of hay from the 
n taken from some street or well traveled road. ||above mentioned acre. 

mn Your hills will be now ready for planting. [|| Excuse my leaving the subject ; and to re- 
should, however, state that the hills must, in-||turn; my crops of potatoes for five years have 
steal of being made high, be made flat and | been from three to fourhundred andtwenty-five 
broad. || bushels to the acre. In 1838, 1 planted 14 


















os Soak your seed over night in milk warm //acres in potatoes. The ground was broken 
: water, and plant out the same the next morn.|/up in the fall of 1835, and the next spring 
by ing, placing from five to six seed to each hill, || cross ploughed, harrowed and sowed in wheat, 
= The seed must not be covered more than one with 10 lbs. of clover seed. The product over 
- inch or two under ground. Water the hills||30 bushels tothe acre. After the wheat was 
us or a few days until the seed has sprouted, and harvested, 10 common loade of old manure 
" then leave the plants to run. | was spread, and in 1837 sowed in wheat 
As soon as the plant has got six leaves, take | again; the product was 23 bushels per acre. 
" of the centre plant with a sharp penknife,||[n 1838, fifteen loads of manure was evenly 
and when the lateral shoots are six inches or |spread; cross ploughed, harrowed, and 23 
s fot long, take off all but three. When the || bushels of potatoes planted similar to the first 
ie» shoots, thus left, begin to run to the ground,|mentioned acre. ‘The product was 500 bush- 
ret between the hills, stake them down with a/|els. 
his small cross stick. I cover my potatoes quite shoal, not more 
he As the vines begin to branch, at every three||than one to two inches deep. Generally 
ie or four feet, where the vine branches, put a||plough and hoe twice, and hill up but little. 
bY shovel full of rich earth over the same, and| The ground should be as light as possible 
eve press it down lightly with the foot. Wet|/about the hill. I am satisfied that spreading 
al} weather should be selected for this operation, || manure is better than putting it in the hill.— 


and by so doing the vines will never fail to|| Maine Farmer. 
take where they have been set. The spaces|} Guilford, April Ist, 1839. 
ay, between the hillsshould be kept free of grass yo EC ere 
: —and by following the above directions, large 
UD melons will be produced. | 
of From a quarter acre of land thus treated, | 


As the season is approaching when many 
farmers. require a pleasant beverage, we beg 


ced awe vielens will. be wands thin. tein. Sier! leave to present the following receipt. It is 
nan times the amount as usually cultivated.—||one that we have tried, and can recommend. 
Pal Southern Agriculturist. If the proportions are duly observed it will 
. Th SS . 
vet, Culture of Potatoes. aye? ge 
jem Messrs. Eprrors:—As there isa diversity, For Gimger or Chinese Beer. 
sal of opinions among farmers respecting the cul-| Four ounces Jamaica Race Ginger—1 4 oz. 
ro ture of potatoes, and particularly the seeding,||cream of tartar—the juice and rind of two 
ee lam induced to saya few words, and if you||common sized lemons—five pounds of good 
are think them worth noticing, you can make|/sugar. Add the above ingredients to five gal- 
them public. lons of boiling water; let it stand 12 hours, 


First. What kind of seed isbest! I have!]and then strain througha fine cloth. To this 


ns. experimented more or less for fifteen years, | add one bottle of old porter, and bottle in stone 
4 a ee in my own oo oon am i Tn - two days it 
r » cul once or twice, are e sti.— |} wi efitioruse. jy” iry it. 

a Since adopting this method, | have got much CaN 

kod the largest crops, and my potatoes do not di- Homiminy Padding. 

) feet minish in size or quality. June 4th, 1835, [|| An excellent pudding may be made as fol- 
wee Planted one acre of pasture ground ; cartedon|| lows: ‘Take half a pint of fine homminy, soak 

at 15 loads of coarse manure ; harrowed it well, |lit a7. night « ; P eT aire eee 

ght and planted h h ’ b al *!/it one night; in the morning boil it two hours, 
a tenanten ee a ; on oes eI and then proceed the same asin making a 


rice pudding. The addition of an egg or two 


it those of middling size were dropped whole ; improves it. 


ih the the rows 34 feet apart, the potatoes dropped Ce ae 

in the 18 to 24 inches apart. I had but one|| In business, the keeping close to the mat- 

tw ‘cre, and the product was four hundred and||ter procureth despatch; and true despatch is 
twenty-five bushels, (a rich thing. 
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Office of the Cabinet removed to No. 87 North Second street, 


325 





Notices— Prices Current. 


le a a ee 
' 
Quantity of rain which has fallen in each month 







V oL. | IL. 


Prices Current---May 6, 


since January |, 1509. Inches. 
TEREST sige thee FLOUR, PER BARREL. 
BA WOM, .occccccrcvecececccccsseses 1.05 ‘Pennsylvania and Brandywine...........$7 194+ 
IIE «060 06:00.00 06s bb enema en ae | Western. .....cccceccccceccccceeee eons, 7 Oiat x 
Philadelphia Hospital, Sth mo., Ist, 1239. |Beraped....ccccceces secscesee svcesesens, 0 Mad 
—————L | Middling. ......++..e00+s o neteeeeceeees SW § af 
“An Essay on Agriculture, read by the late Dr. Jo- || Rye Flour... ....-....eee esse cere eee ees ; 
seru Crorn, before the Chester County Cabinet of Na-|/\Corn Meal... ....+--+++e+eeeeeeeereeeeens. 



























tural Sciences,” will be published in our next. | GRAIN. PER BUSHEL. 
To the Patrons of the Farmers’ Cabinet, | Wheat, a re ai ae Matte at 

and the friends of Agriculture gene= ‘Rye nc tt dleclabiane denis 

rally. ; : [—— Southern. ........ 0. sess eseeeeeeeeeees 

The subscriber, from the earliest period of || Corn, Penna. round yellow,................ 

: , 9 : ——- Southern, yellow. .. ++. sseeeececeees Wa 
his connexion with the Farmers’ Cabinet, has || CN cc Mis 54: conainkat keh bensec RR a 

. . > GE, Dns 0d 00 6vecee 0600 0666600098 cbeee 55 

been convinced that the interest of the agri-||_“™ southern. .........0000- ohm ekt Sle 
cultural community required an establishment || B4"!¢y. oo ases-vire pc rererirwies A. 
in this city, for the exhibition and sale of tools, || Peas.......---+-. POSERCRE EN HeE Shek roereed 17502 00 
eid ' d hi sal docile . || Beans, white.......---.e005- cee Lal 
wmplements ac s . 

Pp , and m inery used in the vari panvencne 
ous departments of agriculture and horticul-|! poor mess. peat rcsiclictcd vaccbbal $15 50a le 

. : . ba | <easm PIUIME. «6 eee cece cere cece sere erences 
ture, especially those of new and improved pat-|| >> "ness... .v-scsvvsseswsssuseooee 
terns. He therefore takes great pleasure in || ——- Prime...-- +--+ ++ +eeeeeree seer reres 18 00 a 15 19 
. . . | Bacon, weatern, per Ib... ..... 06 se eeeeees Wa }j 
informing the public that he has formed a}| Hams, Jersey........ sae niiiataane Ma 5 
: , : ammmexe WUGSRETER coo cc cc coccccceccccccess ° ca 

business connexion with the Messrs. Prouty, || putter, extra keg, NO. I... seese.eseeeees i6 
gentlemen who have been for some years|/Targ western.......cccccccecececee i 
successfully engaged in the manufacture and — eee oe ee ae 13 


sale of improved implements in a neighbor- 
ing city, and that they have opened an Agri- 
cultura: Ware-House, at No. 87 North Sec- 
ond street, a few doors above Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Their assortment of Tools and 
Seeds, now on hand, will be increased, and 
no effort will be wanting to render the estab- 
lishment deserving a share of public patron- 
age. Joun Lrspy. 


Agricultural Ware=House and Seed Store. 


For sale by Prouty, Libby & Prouty, &7 North Second 
st. Phila.a large assortment of Toots and Implements 
used in Acricutttre and Horticettore, of the most 
approved patterns. Also a good assortment of Seeps, 
among which are the Ruta Baga, Manote Worrze. 
and genuine Frexcn Svuaar Beer. TH Citizens, and 
gentlemen who visit the city are requested to call and 
examine. Orders will be promptly attended to. 





THE FARMERS’ 

A monthly newspaper, is published by 

PROUTY, LIBBY & PROUTY, No. 87 NORTH SECOND S8T., PHILADELPHIA. 
PETER B. PORTER, No. 97 MARKET STREET, WILMINGTON, DEL 


iblished on or about the fifteenth; 
2ach number will contain thirty-two,|number within the state, and within one 


The Cabinet 1s 
of every month. 
octavo pages on good paper and fair type. The sub- 
jects will be illustrated by engravings on wood when- 
ever they can be appropriately introduced Trrma.— 
One dollar per yeir payalie om advance. The Cabinet, 
by the decision of the Post Master General, js subject 





From the Steam Press of J. Van Court, Printer, corner of Bread and Quarry sts. rear of 96 North Second 















WOOL, PER POUND. 


Prime Saxony. ......ccesccocccesececvess 
American full blood. ......-.. e000 ce ceeee 


eevee tee ee ee eee eee 


———— } blood and common........ 
Lamb's sup. pull... ....eecceececeeeeeees 

Do. Nos. 1,2, And 2. ..cccccccccseces 
Hay, Timothy, per WO Ibs..........-..+++ 
| Clover... ..cccoses Occ coceccceecscccecoces 
Hops, per Ib. 1838, prime. ...... ee es cee ees ja 1} 
| Clover Seed, per bushel (best Penna.) ....12 Wal} 
| Flax Seed, rough 1? 


~~ 


ere ee ee teen ee ee ee ee eeeee 


Timothy Seed (best) .......6.-eeceeeeeees : 
| Herd Grass, or Red Top......--.++.0e0e0+ 0 Wa 010 
SEN GINEIIIN, cases sockecs cu tdeededsess 2Wa 2% 
‘Sumac, American, per ton..............-35 aT 
| Tallow, American, per Ib..... pecccreccese ja 

NEW YORK—May4 
Flour, per barrel... .....0..eceseeeeeeeres 

Wheat, per bushel... .... 6... cee. cece eres: 

Corn, per bushel... ....cecseecseceeececeees Ma § 
| Rye, per bushel. ......6 cece cseceeeeeenees 1 ORal! 
| Oats per bushel, ........ EI Ee x 








CABINET, 


' mepeper po-tage: is, one cent on ese 
only to memspeper po-tege; that i dele 
of the place of publication, out of the state, —one _ 
and a half on each number to any other part of . 
United States. {)‘Seven copies for five dollars ‘ 
subscribers must commence with the volume, N° » 
or with the half volume, No. 7. 


